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I—THE LAW OF LIBERTY. 


T is the Apostle James alone who designates the Gospel as “the 
“ law of liberty.” This is so comprehensive and suggestive an 
expression that it at once presents to view subjects of vast extent, 
and opens up questions so important that they have engaged the 
attention of the human race from the beginning of time. At pres- 
ent it is proposed to treat of law and of liberty as especially re- 
lated to the obedience of faith; but in order to a proper view of 
this relation, it seems necessary first to consider law in its essential 
and general features. 

To those who conceive law to be merely a restraint upon liberty, it 
appears strange that the Apostle should associate liberty and law, and 
affirm by implication that liberty proceeds from law. It is in order 
to relieve this difficulty and conform the Scriptures to their own 
ideas, that such persons choose to regard the phrase as a mere peri- 
phrase for liberty itself, asserting that perfect liberty of action is the 
} birthright of every Christian. Others, on the other hand, with equal 
authority, take an opposite view, and instead of admitting that under 
the Gospel there is liberty and really no law, affirm that there is 
law, but no liberty ; that the Christian must have a special precept: 
for every religious act, and that not only the things themselves, but 
the very manner of doing them must be found distinctly prescribed 
in the New Testament. Nor are there wanting many who take an 


intermediate view, and, while paying a certain respect to the terms 
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of Scripture and the institutions of the Gospel, reserve to them- 
selves the liberty of altering these somewhat, as convenience or 
changing circumstances may seem to indicate. It is unnecessary, 
however, to detail here the various notions which have been enter- 
tained upon these points, or the many answers which have been 
offered to that ancient and momentous question necessarily associ- 
ated with them: “ How should man be just with God?” The prov- 
ince of reason; the authority of revelation; human ability and 
inability ; the merit of obedience and the value of an orthodox be- 
lief; a boasted freedom and an insurmountable fatalism, have in turn 
swayed and divided the minds of thousands. In the endeavor to 
consider the subject briefly from a Bible point of view, it is unnec- 
essary to dwell upon the many vexed questions to which it has given 
rise. The inquiries of ignorance, the speculations of vanity, and the 
cavils of error are best silenced by the presentation of truth, as the 
croaking of frogs is most readily quieted by placing a light upon 
the pond. Even when the truth fails to be fully exhibited, it is no 
inconsiderable service if a few glimmering rays should enable any 
one to discern his way, or lead him to caution and inquiry. The 
humble glow-worm may point out the path to the benighted trav- 
eler, and the feeblest taper may at least render darkness visible. 
Law is justly defined as a rule of action prescribed by some power 
or authority, and it may be mandatory, prohibitory, or permissive. 
When mandatory or prohibitory, there is a penalty annexed to its vio- 
lation ; when permissive, the act allowed is usually to be in harmony 
with certain regulations, as in the case of marriage or divorce. The 
first law given to man was both permissive and prohibitory, grant- 
ing the privilege to eat of the fruit of the garden, forbidding only 
that of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. It is worthy of 
- note that freedom was first announced to mankind in the first /aw, 
“Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat.” Whatever 
may be now said of human rights as grounds of law, it is evident 
that Adam could have no claim to any thing in the garden which 
the Lord had planted, and to whom it belonged to grant or with- 
hold the privilege of using its fruits. This, however, it is to be 
remembered, was simply a permission, and very different from the 
liberty denoted by the expression of the Apostle James. Among 
men, permissive law seems designed for the regulation of supposed 
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natural rights; mandatory law requires what is thought conducive 
to the interests of the State, while prohibitory law forbids what is 
injurious. , 

The application of the term law, however, is by no means con- 
fined to a rule of human conduct. In the realms of Nature, ob- 
served facts reveal certain laws and regulations which the Creator, 
himself has established, and to whose inexorable and unvarying re- 
quirements the whole material universe, and man himself, so far as 
he is material, must yield an implicit submission. By a similar in- 
duction of facts relating to his moral and intellectual qualities, man 
has essayed to reach certain principles of moral obligation so as to 
frame for himself, in the social state, such rules as seemed to him 
appropriate in civil affairs, and sometimes even in those of religion. 
It is the BrBLE, however, which, among the most enlightened nations, 
is regarded as containing the clearly revealed laws of God for the 
moral and religious government of the human race. The general 
features of law, nevertheless, are in all these cases the same. It is 
the will of a Superior, embodying in it his authority, and attended 
by the proper sanctions. Its scope is limited by its terms, or by 
the extent of the authority on which it rests. King Canute could 
enforce his commands upon his courtiers, but not upon the rising 
tide and its encroaching waves. Man may, at his pleasure, change 
the forms of matter, but not its laws. These have been fixed by the 
Creator, and the highest attainments in science and in art spring 
from the most profound knowledge of these laws, and the most 
exact conformity to them. It is these laws of nature, indeed, which 
give form, order, and stability to the material universe. There is no 
part of it, however near or however remote, where law reigns not. 
The Great Artificer is represented as regulating by its means the 
entire creation: “He looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth 
under the whole heaven: ‘to make the weight for the winds, and 
he weigheth the waters by measure. When he made a decree for 
the rain, and a way for the lightning of the thunder: then did he 
see it, and declare it: he prepared it, yea, and searched it out.” 
(Job xxviii.) 

Creation indeed is represented in the Bible as a process—a suc- 
cession of events, each of which was the result of a law imparting 
form and progressive arrangement. The primal light, with its varied 
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and wondrous powers, acting according to fixed laws, shone through 
the aerial firmament upon new-born continents and islands of the 
sea, imparting activity to the vegetative forces which developed each 
tree and plant in harmony with its own interior laws. These again 
regulated the entire life of each individual, and presided over the 
formation of the minute germ which, under certain fixed: conditions, 
was destined to perpetuate each varying species. The earth and the 
waters also brought forth, at the Divine command, the animal tribes, 
with all their distinctive characters, each embodying in itself those 
laws of nutrition, development, and reproduction established by the 
Creator, who did not construct merely the forms of things, but gave 
to each an interior constitution, regulated by unchanging statutes. 
It is, indeed, the recognition of law which alone enables us to con- 
ceive of an intelligent creation, which consists not in a mere pro- 
duction of materials, but in their arrangement and their subjection 
to fixed and ruling forces for the attainment of purposed ends. To 
imagine law obscure or absent is to revert at once to chaos, when 
there was neither form nor product, and when the elements of 
Nature, though in proper proportion and each possessing its appro- 
priate properties, were intermingled in undistinguishable confusion. 
Similarly in human society, in proportion as men abandon law, they 
destroy order, peace, and happiness, and approach a state of social 
dismemberment. 

Law is thus a wecessity throughout the universe. It is more 
sacred than life, for it is the means and the condition of life. It is 
more important than the world which was formed and is now sus- 
tained by it. It is here indeed but another term for that “wisdom” 
which presided in the councils of God in the beginning, before ever 
the earth was, and became manifested in the works of his hands. 
In a word, it is but the wiLt of the Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
exhibited in Nature, revealed in the Bible, and impressed more or 
less upon the hearts and consciences of men who, created in the 
Divine image, find law every-where a necessary condition of order 
and of security. Matter must be regulated by law; man is to be 
controlled by it, whether in the State, in the family, or as an indi- 
vidual. All government, in short, is to be administered through law, 
which is, in all cases, the will of the ruling power or authority.’ 

It is not necessary to its validity that law should be always 
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written, or even announced. In the beginning, the laws of Nature 
were not made known, nor are they yet all discovered. It is com- 
paratively but a short time since man became aware of the fact that 
the blood circulated in his own body, or recognized the laws which 
have regulated this vital movement ever since the days of Adam. 
The specific laws of civilized nations are usually written, while in 
communities imperfectly regulated custom often assumes the place 
of law. In the social life of even the most polished nations it is 
custom, based on the supposed propriety of things, which dictates, 
in regard to manners and deportment, prescribing those rules of 
etiquette and decorum which are not to be violated without results. 

Since each particular department of Nature, as well as of society, 
is regulated by its own laws, and different systems stand related to 
each other, and often include each other, so do laws thus become 
numerous and complex. Thus man, who possesses the vegetative 
life of a plant in the unconscious organisms of his body, is subjected 
to the peculiar laws by which that life is governed. Upon this 
basis, however, is built the higher form of being called the animal 
life, possessed of sensation and voluntary motion, and establishing a 
communication with exterior nature. To these, man superadds an 
intellectual organization with its special government, while, finally, 
upon this is reared a moral nature, by which he is brought under 
new responsibilities, and introduced into a nobler sphere of being. 
Hence in him the laws of organic life must be maintained as well 
as those which regulate sensation. He must be subject to the laws 
of intellect as well as to those which obtain in morals. Meanwhile, 
he remains still amenable to the ordinary laws of unconscious mat- 
ter, both to those forces which determine the atomic constitution of 
bodies and to those which govern them in the mass. Chemical 
affinity must for him effect the union of the oxygen of the air with 
the elements of the blood in respiration, in order to the production 
of the vital heat, and if he should be precipitated from a height, the 
laws of falling bodies will control the rapidity of his descent with 
the same unvarying certainty and the same cold indifference as if he 
were merely a mass of senseless matter. Having his foundation in 
the dust, man thus rises, by successive stages or systems of being, 
to his proud position as the ruler of the world. The world itself 
had been fitted for him by various stages of preparation, and creation 
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ceased only when it had reached to the production of an intel- 
lectual and moral being, formed in the Divine image. Each one of 
the systems, too, which appertain to him, seems, in like manner, 
necessary to the one which is above it—matter to organization ; 
organic to animal life; intellectual power to moral consciousness. 
Hence, there can be no moral accountability without rationality ; no 
animal sensibilities without an inferior organic life; no organisms 
without the various forms of matter of which they are composed. 
Each nature, also, as it rises in importance, possesses wider relations, 
a more delicate organization, and higher and more exquisite pleas- 
ures. Comprehending thus, as man does, in himself all the systems 
of both the material and the spiritual worlds, uniting in his own 
person both matter and spirit in their varied relations, he occupies 
a position in the universe shared by no. other creature; one as ex- 
alted as it is unique, and as responsible as it is exalted. Raised 
from the darkness of the clod to recognize and commune with Deity ; 
endowed not only with animal sympathies, but with spiritual per- 
ceptions, enabling him to recognize and appreciate the duties which 
rest upon him, he is in himself a mdcrocosm—an embodiment of all 
natures, and a legitimate subject of every species of Divine law. 
Gifted with an individual will, he can obey or transgress the laws of 
any of the systems to which he belongs. He may sin against his 
own body or against his soul; he may disregard the laws of. ordi- 
nary matter or those of organization; he may, by excess, change 
pleasure into pain; he may sin against intellect by rejecting truth, 
and against his noblest nature in despising love. 

A transgression of the law of any system is SIN. Its effects are, of 
course, multiform and various, according to the nature of the system 
under ‘which the violation of law occurs. Its tendency is always to 
disturb order, harmony, and happiness ; to involve other parts of the 
system in disorder, and to produce injury in a constantly increasing 
ratio, unless, by some means, the normal condition can be restored. 
It is, indeed, impossible to make any just calculation as to the extent 
of the injury which a violation or perversion of law may occasion. 
Should the centripetal force of one of the planets be suspended, it 
would, by its centrifugal tendencies, be at once driven from its orbit, 
and involve both itself and countless worlds in ruin. All the parts 
of each system being mutually dependent, and all the different sys- 
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tems of the universe mutually related, a disturbance in any depart- 
ment must, of necessity, involve, to some extent, the well-being of the 
whole. As it respects rational and accountable beings, on whose 
part alone a zwé¢//ful violation of law can be supposed to occur, the 
effects of sin may be briefly classed as consisting of, 1. Its gud/t; 
2. Its power; and 3. Its punishment. The existence of any of these 
consequences reveals the existence of sin, as the effect implies its 
cause, and hence the existence of law may be deduced equally from 
destruction and death as from organization and life. That in Adam 
all men die, is thus proof that in him all have sinned. In inheriting 
from him a common nature, they inherit, of necessity, the penal con- 
ditions to which that nature was subjected on account of that first 
disobedience which brought moral evil into the world with all its 
direful results. 

The exact nature and extent of the evils arising from man’s first 
disobedience have long been matters of controversy. Since these 
have pervaded his entire nature, obscuring his intellect, dulling his 
moral perceptions, enfeebling his will, and oppressing him with the 
concerns of a perishing body, he must be, from the very nature of 
the case, poorly fitted to determine with accuracy the character of 
that malign influence which has thus impaired his powers. Nor 
could these, even in their pristine vigor, be supposed capable of pen- 
etrating those wondrous secrets which it has required ages to reveal, 
or which remain yet hidden in the things of the future. The great- 
ness of man’s ruin may, doubtless, be in part estimated by the mag- 
nitude of the resources and the nature of the means employed for 
his recovery; yet, strange to say, there are some who, in view of 
that wondrous plan of redemption, in part developed, embracing the 
ministries of heaven, earth, and hell, and the untold secrets of eter- 
nity, affect to think lightly of the consequences of the Fall. On the 
other hand, there are others who, indulging in speculations in regard 
to the effect of the Fall upon man’s moral nature, have devised the- 
ories upon the subject, and sought to establish dogmas which have 
served only to confuse the minds of men, and form a basis for a cor- 
responding theory of conversion which places man quite beyond the 
reach of the word of faith preached by the Apostles. Assuming 
that man is “totally depraved,” and insensible to every overture of 
mercy, their system requires for his recovery a continued series of 
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special miracles, and leads him to neglect and disparage the testi- 
mony of God. The admitted fact that God has adapted the Gospel 
to man as he is, and the equally obvious truth that he is addressed 
in it as one capable of receiving it, ought to satisfy all reasonable 
inquiry, and forbid the adoption of a theory so incompatible with 
the revealed truth that men are individually condemnable for disbe- 
lief. In relation to this subject the plain teaching of Scripture 
should be accepted, and no one should seek to be wise above what 
is written. That a great revolution was effected in man’s circum- 
stances and in his character at the Fall is obvious. Separated from 
the Divine presence, and placed under a new dispensation in the 
mighty conflict between good and evil, with an increased liability to 
temptation and deception, and an enfeebled power of resistance, his 
condition reveals itself in the awful fact that the first-born man was 
the first murderer, and that, in spite of Divine interposition and 
instruction, such was the power of sin that the whole earth was 
shortly so “filled with violence” that it became necessary to over- 
whelm the entire race, with the exception of a single family, in the 
waters of the Flood. 

Man, however, the creature of God, had not been made subject 
to this condition of frailty and of death from any sport of fancy or 
willfulness of power, but in reference to One who, in the future, was 
to take away the sin of the world, and bring into view a Divine 
righteousness and a higher life. Hence, in the institution of sacri- 
fice; in the spoils of death with which God clothed our first parents ; 
in the bleeding lamb slain upon the altar of Abel, and upon those 
of the faithful in every age from the beginning of the world, there 
was revealed, in simple but expressive emblems, that wondrous sys- 
tem of redemption from sin by which alone man could be restored 
to the favor and fellowship of God. Notwithstanding these means 
of recovery, however, and the frequent direct Divine interpositions 
and signal judgments, such were the terrible effects of the Fall that 
the history of man has been little else than the history of sin; and 
the depravity of human nature which it reveals is most appalling. 
It is indeed strange that any one who contemplates that progress- 
ive obscuration of the Divine image in man; that subjugation of 
the spiritual to the fleshly nature; that enmity against God; that 
gigantic wickedness which sought to scale the very heavens, can yet 
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think lightly of sin, or attempt, in their narrow conceptions, to mark 
out the boundaries of its kingdom in the human heart. Who shall 
presume to estimate the consequences of a transgression of Divine 
law on the part of a moral agent such as man? Who shall deter- 
mine, with scientific accuracy, from what depth of ruin God has 
redeemed his people? Vain, indeed, is such an attempt on the part 
of a fallible mortal, who is as incompetent to comprehend fully the 
mysteries of his own being and relations as he is to estimate aright 
the things of the future, to fathom the pit that is bottomless, or to 
scale those heights, far above all heavens, where Jesus sits enthroned. 

While the means of access to God through faith and sacrifice 
remained through the ages unchanged, and a striking illustration even 
of the rewards of the spiritual life* and of the future triumphs of 
redemption was given in the translation of Enoch, the Divine appre- 
ciation of a perfect faith was, after the Flood, in a peculiar manner 
signalized in the case of Abraham, who was constituted “the heir 
of the world” through a “righteousness of faith,” now brought prom- 
inently into view as the ground of man’s acceptance with God. 
This “Gospel” was preached to Abraham, who in figure saw and 
rejoiced “in the day of Christ,” and in that wondrous obedience, the 
offering up of Isaac, received the Divine promises. These, however, 
the world was as yet unprepared to receive or to comprehend, and 
the Divine Ruler consequently condescended to become to the fleshly 
seed of Abraham, in their national capacity, an immediate instructor 
and legislator, furnishing through them a clear demonstration that 
man, under the most favorable circumstances, was totally unable to 
attain to righteousness by a perfect obedience to law. God himself 
appears upon the flaming mount to announce those sacred principles 
which form the basis of all moral government, and to deliver to his 
people those laws, written by himself on tables of stone, in which 
those principles were embodied. 

This wonderful code of law is termed (Deut. iv, 15) a “covenant,” 
since it contained the terms or conditions upon which the children 
of Israel could enjoy the blessing of God and the typical Canaan. 
With it were also associated not only their civil law directing and 
enjoining all necessary rules of right, and their criminal jurispru- 
dence, anticipating, defining and punishing crime, but also a remark- 
able system of types, legal sacrifices and purifications, adumbrating 
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in multiplied and various forms the true remedial dispensation after- 
ward to appear, and granting to the obedient a present assurance of 
acceptance, and a formal or exterior righteousness. “Ye shall walk,” 
said the Vicegerent, “in all the ways which the Lord your God hath 
commanded you; that ye may live, and that it may be well with you, 
and that ye may prolong your days in the land which ye may pos- 
sess. And it shall be for our righteousness if we observe to do all 
these commandments before the Lord our God, as he hath com- 
manded us.” Never was there on earth a more wonderful spectacle 
than this selection of a particular people, in order, as it were, to 
reveal through them the Divine promises and perfections, in charac- 
ters not to be mistaken, to the many-tongued and scattered nations 
of the earth. The Divine Being here presented himself as the 
source of all authority, the fountain of all law, the supreme ruler of 
man and Nature, the creator and proprietor of the universe; and this, : 
too, amid circumstances entirely in harmony with the character of the 
institution and the particular attributes of Deity then to be revealed ; 
so that the flames, and thunders, and tremblings of Sinai, shaken by 
the voice of God, the fate of Nadab and Abihu, the presumptuous sons 
of Aaron, or that of Corah and his adherents, the overwhelming 
judgments in the wilderness, no less than its miracles of the daily 
manna and streams from the flinty rock, served alike to illustrate the 
significance of that awful name under which he announced himself 
to Moses: “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, and that will by 
no means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children and upon the children’s children unto the third and 
fourth generation.” 

Meanwhile, during the existence of the Theocracy, the nations 
in general were left to gather from tradition and Nature their knowl- 
edge of the Divine character and law. Their means of information 
were such, as Paul declares in the first chapter of Romans, as to 
render them inexcusable in failing to acknowledge and glorify God. 
They had it in their power to discern the principles of his Law, 
and so to distinguish between good and evil, as to become “a law 
to themselves.” Refusing, however, through their increasing corrup- 
tion, to retain God in remembrance, He delivered them over to an 
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undiscerning mind, to furnish, in their idolatries and degrading im- 
moralities, a multifold illustration of man’s inability to contend suc- 
cessfully against the tendencies of his own fallen nature and the 
wiles of his spiritual enemies. Yet, even amidst the darkness and 
moral desolation of the Gentile world, we know not to how many 
individual souls God may not have been revealed in vain, nor may 
we comprehend fully those mysterious ends for which He so long 
“winked at the times of ignorance,” and permitted the nations “to 
walk in their own ways.” It is at least certain that “in every nation 
he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
him,” and that in the day when He shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Christ,” according to the Gospel, it will be apparent that under 
no condition of society could man attain to righteousness through 
law, or upon any other principle than that of trust in God issuing in 
conformity to his known will. Conspicuous among the great pur- 
poses of the Jewish institution was this demonstration of human in- 
ability, as well as of the malignity of sin working death by the law, 
which was “holy, just, and good.” Never before had man been so 
revealed as when thus brought into immediate contact, as it were, 
with the Divine law, and the infinite perfections of the Divine law- 
giver. This lesson, needed by the Jewish people, was not less 
needed by the world, and is needed still by every individual in order 
to the salvation of the soul. 

It is in the seventh chapter of Romans that Paul presents a 
striking picture of man’s condition, left to his own unaided efforts, 
under law. In order to exhibit the case fully, he first adduces the 
condition of an individual zvzthout law, who, under such circum- 
stances, is said to be “alive” or uncondemned, since here there could 
be no transgression. This is evidently a supposed case, and to 
heighten the effect, the Apostle, in his lively manner and his fond- 
ness for prosopopeia, transfers it to himself. “I was alive,” says he, 
“without the law once, but when the commandment came, sin re- 
vived and I died.” The law which brought sin to light, condemned 
to death, though designed, through obedience, to assure life. Con- 
tinuing the supposed case, he presents next the condition of such 
an one engaged in this mortal struggle wzder /aw, and in this de- 
scription he introduces the “flesh” and the “mind” of the individual 
as prescribing separate and distinct rules of action. He finds a law 
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in the members, warring against the law of the mind, and bringing 
him into captivity to sin. The “inward man,” the will, the reason, 
and the conscience consent to the justness of the requisitions of the 
law; but the sinful nature inhering in the flesh, aroused to greater 
opposition by the prohibitory commandment, enhanced desire, and 
betrayed to ruin. “Sin,” says he, “taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, deceived me, and by it slew me.” After describing this 
conflict and its invariable result, the Apostle at length inquires how 
deliverance is to be accomplished from this thralldom to sin, which, 
from its source and its termination, he aptly designates a “ body of 
death.” This deliverance he now shows is to be effected by means 
of another law, which, in contrast with this “body of death,” he 
terms, in the commencement of the eighth chapter, “the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” * 

This “law of the spirit of life,’ which is elsewhere called the 
“law of faith,” in contrast with the law of “works;” “the law of 
Christ,” in reference to its giver; “the grace of God,” as it regards 
the basis on which it rests, is, from a most interesting and compre- 
hensive point of view, termed by James, as we have seen, “the law 
of liberty.” The xature of the “liberty” which it confers can be 


* Paul’s illustrations in Romans vii have given rise to many fanciful and erroneous the- 
ories, commentators having failed to make proper allowance for the peculiar style of the 
writer, and his fondness for prosopopeia and other bold figures of speech. It is evident he 
could not say of himself that he was at any time “alive without law,” unless we fancifully con- 
ceive him to refer to some period of his youth anterior to his consciousness of individual re- 
sponsibility. ‘The fact is, however, that he was at no time “ without law,” having been born 
under the law, circumcised on the eighth day, and conforming from the very earliest moment 
to its ritual. He could have had, therefore, no actual reference to himself, but gives a sup- 
posed case as an illustration, as though he had said: “ Let me imagine an individual, myself 
for instance, without law. Under such circumstances I, that is, any one, was uncondemned 
or free from the penalty of its infraction, death. But when law was given, ‘when the com- 
mandment came,’ sin, before dormant or unimputed, became an active power, and brought 
me under this penalty.” 

Nor are we to take it for granted that even in the second case adduced—that of an indi- 
vidual under law—Paul had any s/ecial reference to his own personal experience. Doubtless 
he may have had this in view, for though, as we are elsewhere informed, he was “ blame- 
less” as to the righteousness which is in the law, and had “profited in the Jews’ religion” 
above many of his equals in his own nation, his enlightened conscience failed not to perceive 
how far a ritualistic conformity fell short of the just demands of a law which was in itself 
“spiritual,” and had reference to the heart, since it said, ‘Thou shalt not covet.” While 
he was thus enabled, from his own experience, the more graphically to describe the state of 
one under law, it is by no means necessary to consider the case in any other light than as a 
general illustration of the condition of an earnest and inquiring spirit seeking for justification 
and perfect holiness through mere legal obedience. From this he passes directly to the 
consideration, in the third place, of the state of those who were made free from the law of 
sin and death through Christ Jesus, and who walked not “after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
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understood only in the light of the foregoing facts and illustrations 
from human history and experience, presenting the results of man’s 
varied and protracted efforts to escape from the bondage of sin and 
death, and to be “just with God.” The method by which it accom- 
plishes deliverance, and secures the fulfillment of the righteousness 
of the law, is detailed in the eighth chapter of Romans. It having 
been shown that man was wholly incapable of self-recovery, and that 
mere law had no power to secure its own observance, being rendered 
wholly inefficient through the predominating influence of “the flesh,” 
it became necessary that man should be saved by a power wholly 
out of himself, and above and beyond the law. God therefore sig- 
nalized his condemnation of sin in the flesh in “sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh” as a sin-offering, furnishing to 
the intelligent universe a proof at once of the unspeakable demerit of 
sin, of the inflexibility of the Divine justice in exacting the penalty, 
and of the infinite condescension, mercy, and love of God toward 
mankind. It was when the kindness and philanthropy of God ap- 
peared that he saved us, “not by works of righteousness which we 
had done, but according to his mercy,” through “the washing of re- 
generation and the renewing of the Holy Spirit.” It was in this 
wondrous plan of redemption that God’s method of justification 
without law was at length manifested, though prefigured in the legal 
ritual, and foretold by the prophets. It is now that the believer, all 
trust in legal righteousness abandoned, finds in Christ alone, “wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” Buried with him by 
baptism into death, and having thus died to sin and put on Christ 
through faith, he necessarily partakes of his salvation, and, in the 
same expressive ordinance, is raised up together with him, all past 
trespasses forgiven, to walk in newness of life. The great and mo- 
mentous truths are now made plain that man is utterly unable to 
expiate his guilt or attain to righteousness by his own efforts; that 
God accepts neither the persons nor the services of the unbeliev- 
ing, and that righteous acts can be performed only upon proper 
principles of obedience.* 


* The laws of which Paul speaks to the Romans may be thus enumerated : 

1. The law of the Gentiles, or that condition in which men, without revelation, could, nev- 
ertheless, so far discover, from reason and nature, the principles of righteousness as to frame 
a law, or become a law to themselves. 

2. The Jewish law, revealing more particularly and distinctly the Divine requirements. 

3. The law in the members, which he also terms the “law of sin,” and elsewhere “the 
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The new covenant accordingly contained these two important 
features: 1. The writing the law upon the heart and mind; and, 2. 
The forgiveness of sins. By the latter of these, as above exhibited, 
man’s state and relations are wholly changed. Justified by faith, he 
has peace with God, and access to the Divine favor. His sins are 
covered, and, through the redemption that is in Christ, old things 
have passed away, and all things have become new. Regenerated 
through the incorruptible seed—the word of God—the Gospel, he 
is God’s workmanship, “created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 
Having “put off the old man with his deeds,” he has “ put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
created him.” Filled with adoring wonder at the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God, and at the in- 
finite love, mercy, and condescension revealed in the scheme of 
human redemption, his whole intellectual nature is illuminated and 
all his moral powers invigorated. He is thus now prepared to war a 
successful warfare with the powers of sin and darkness; he is no 
longer in a state of hopeless captivity ; he no longer suffers sin to 
reign in his mortal body by obeying the lusts thereof. Sin can no 
longer exercise dominion over him as under the law, for through 
grace its power is broken and its overthrow secured. It is true, in- 
deed, that the conflict is still maintained. The sinful nature—the 
body of sin—though in the symbols of the Gospel dead and buried, 
exists, nevertheless, of necessity, so long as the connection between 
body and soul in this present state of being remains. This is still 
a state of trial, and man is still liable to be deceived and to be 
tempted. It is indeed against the Christian that the Evil One espe- 
cially exerts his powers in order, if possible, to bring him again into 
subjection. The believer walks in the flesh, but he does not war 
after the flesh. “We wrestle not,” says Paul, “against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities; against powers ; against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world; against wicked spirits in the heavenly 


flesh,” “the old man,” etc., by which he means the unrenewed nature derived from Adam, 
under the control of the appetites and passions. 

4. The law of the mind, i. e., the agreement and consent of the mind and conscience to 
the righteousness of the revealed law of God in regard to right and wrong. 

5. Zhe law of the spirit of life, thus termed in contradistinction to “the law of sin and 
death,” and elsewhere variously called “the law of faith,” and by James, “the law of lib- 
erty.” The “Jaw of sin in the members” and “the law of the mind” are evidently figura- 
tive expressions, indicating those opposing powers which struggle with each other for the 
mastery of the soul, 
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regions.” It is in order to security against such mighty foes that 
the Christian is panoplied with the spiritual armor of the Gospel, 
and instructed to take the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word 
of God, while he is, at the same time, to pray always “with all 
prayer and supplication in the Spirit,” in order to obtain that spirit- 
ual aid which is indispensable in so unequal a conflict with the 
mighty Prince of darkness. 

This liberation from captivity to the law of sin and death which 
obedience to the Gospel secures, does not, however, furnish so full 
or so just an exposition of the profound meaning of the expression, 
“The Law of Liberty,” as the first and chief provision of the new 
covenant: “I will put my laws into their mind, and write them in 
their hearts.” As God himself wrote the laws of the first covenant 
on tables of. stone, hewn from the cold and flinty rock, apt emblem 
of a dispensation which demanded from without a strict and en- 
forced obedience to the “letter,” so under the new covenant it is 
He who writes upon the fleshly tablets of the human heart those 
laws which are now to be fulfilled in “newness of spirit.” They 
are here inscribed not merely that they may never be forgotten, but 
that they may be the active principles of the inner life, and the con- 
trolling motives of human action. The freedom conferred by the 
law of liberty is not, then, a mere negative emancipation. It is 
an active service—a complete subjection—an entire assimilation 
to the Divine will—a perfect and joyous obedience. As well ex- 
pressed in the Episcopal Liturgy, “God’s service is perfect free- 
dom,” and it is only when this is truly realized, that the saying is 
comprehended: “If the Son shall make you free, you shall be free 
indeed.” That which is the source of this freedom is at the same 
time the constraining force of this obedience, namely, the love of 
Christ. 

The efficient agent in imparting and perfecting Christian lib- 
erty is the Holy Spirit. “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,”*and it is through his power that the believer, “beholding 
as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, is changed into the same 
image from glory to glory.” The Spirit of God, dwelling in the 
heart of the believer, is to him the seal of the new covenant and the 
earnest of an eternal inheritance. It is a joint witness with his own 
spirit that he is a child of God. If a man have not the Spirit of 
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Christ, accordingly, it is a clear evidence that he is “none of his,” 
and that whatever his profession or formal compliance even with 
Gospel ordinances, his heart is as yet unpurified by faith. If, how- 
ever, Christ dwells in the heart by his Spirit, while sentence of 
death yet rests upon the body because of sin, “the spirit is life be- 
cause of righteousness,” and even the members of the mortal body 
may be constrained to become instruments of righteousness unto 
God, to whom the believer is to yield himself as one made alive 
from the dead, and thus to accomplish his complete personal sancti- 
fication and final salvation under the blessed assurance that it is 
God that worketh in him “both to will and to do of his own good 
pleasure.” 

The manner in which the indwelling Spirit of God strengthens 
the human soul in the trials and conflicts of life, so that it is enabled 
to call Jesus Lord, even amidst the flames of martyrdom, may not be 
fully comprehended any more than the workings of the human mind 
itself. The declarations of Scripture and the sweetest experiences 
of the Christian show that, in the exercise of its office as the Para- 
clete, it renews the memory and the affections. It keeps the heart 
and mind through “the peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing,” and which, as one of the special fruits of the Spirit of adop- 
tion, is to be distinguished from that “peace wztk God,” or recon- 
ciliation, which is the immediate effect of the Gospel; it establishes 
within the heart the kingdom or reign of heaven, which is “joy, 
peace, and righteousness in the Holy Spirit ;” it aids the prayers of 
the believer, and makes an intercession for the saints ever recog- 
nized by Him “who searcheth the hearts.” It is, however, in 
shedding abroad in the heart God’s love to us, that the Holy Spirit 
may be most justly conceived as inscribing the Divine laws upon 
the heart and mind. Having, in his demonstrations and revelations 
to the early Church, exhibited the work of Christ with every thing 
necessary to the assurance of faith, and subsequently placed these, 
together with ample instructions for the entire guidance of the 
Christian life, upon faithful record for succeeding ages, it has been 
his office at every period to maintain a vivid and abiding remem- 
brance of the things of Christ, and to awaken in the human heart 
that responsive love which fulfills the law. “We love God because 
he first loved us,” and love as well as faith is made perfect in 
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obedience, for “this is the love of God that we keep his command- 
ments.” As the great underlying principles of all moral government 
are love to God and love to man, and both are in the highest sense 
comprehended in love to Christ, it is this love, reigning and triumph- 
ing in the believing heart, which secures obedience to law, and gives 
to that obedience a new and peculiar character. It is no longer en- 
forced, reluctant, formal; but voluntary, natural, and joyful. It is no 
longer constrained and slavish, but free and filial. It is not, however, 
on this account, any the less obedience to law. It is an outflowing, as 
it were, from the purest, holiest, and highest law—the law of God in 
its essential principles, not only put into the mind that it may be 
remembered, but written upon the heart—the fountain of all the 
activities of human life. 

It has not, however, been left to human wisdom to elaborate, in- 
terpret, and apply this law in a practical point of view without direc- 
tion and guidarice. The Holy Spirit who sheds abroad in the heart 
the love of God, has furnisMed in the Scriptures detailed and ample 
instructions how to manifest this principle in action. The Apostolic 
commission hence consisted of two parts: first, To make disciples; 
and, second, To teach them to observe whatsoever Christ had com- 
manded. It was the office of the Holy Spirit, promised by Christ 
to the Apostles, “to bring all things to their remembrance whatso- 
ever he had said to them,” and to “guide them into all truth.” 
These Divine teachings, now presented in the Scriptures, and which 
are able. “to make the man of God perfect and thoroughly furnished 
unto every good work,” are in no respect to be changed, perverted, or 
nullified. Nor is it permitted to any one to add to them one word. 
It is among the most wonderful facts revealed in the New Testa- 
ment that neither Christ nor the Holy Spirit spoke their own words, 
or varied in the slightest degree from the exact expression of the 
will of the Father. They neither came of themselves, nor spoke 
of themselves. “I came not of myself,” said Jesus. “The Father 
sent me; the word which you hear is not mine, but the Father’s 
which sent me.” “Whatsoever I speak, therefore, even as the Father 
said unto me, so I speak.” And of the Holy Spirit he said: “He 
shall not speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
he speak.” “Which things also,” says Paul, “we speak not in the 
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words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Spirit 
teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual.” * 

What a lesson is here to fallible and short-sighted mortals who 
presume to “change somewhat” the ordinances of heaven, and to 
intermingle their speculations and conceits with the Divine teachings! 
How sad have been the results since men, having in their hands the 
Word of God, have declined to speak that word faithfully, preferring 
to deliver a vision “out of their own heart,” and not “out of the 
mouth of the Lord!” 

These Sacred Oracles are a complete revelation of Christianity 
as a belief, a worship, and a life. They present to us the Gospel in 
its fullness—its facts, its evidences, its purposes, its commands, its 
promises, its threatenings. They furnish an ample revelation of the 
Divine will, showing how men ought to walk and to please God in 
every relation and condition of life. Their precepts are mandatory, 
prohibitory, and permissive, divested, indeed, of the stern and rigid 
formality of mere law, and couched in the more grateful form of 
paternal exhortation, admonition, and instruction to loving hearts, but 
not on this account to be regarded as losing the character or force 
of laws.¢ In fact, almost every special law of the Decalogue is here 
substantially repeated and placed under the higher motives of the 
Gospel dispensation, so that men are again commanded to fear 
God, to flee from idolatry, and to honor parents; and forbidden to 
steal, to falsify, or to covet. The matters of the moral law are, 
indeed, in the very nature of things, immutable. These, of neces- 
sity, remain: it is the principle of obedience, only, that has been 
changed. Yet there are some who, in their confused and superficial 
views of Christianity, regard the precepts of the New Testament as 


* Tt is well worthy of notice here, that in the works of the ancient heathen poets, admired 
in every succeeding age as models of perfection, Divine messages are repeated in the iden- 
tical words in which they were first delivered. Thus Homer, with that inspiration of genius 
which recognizes the proprieties of things far beyond the ken of ordinary mortals, repre- 
sents Iris, the “various goddess of the showery bow” and swift messenger of the gods, as 
delivering the orders of Deity é the exact words in which they were communicated to her ; 
and hence, in the Iliad, the very same verses are repeated again and again. An ordinary 
poet, in order to avoid repetition and display his skill in the use of words, would have 
changed the language, but Homer’s sense of fitness as to the exactness with which mes- 
sages should be delivered, seems to have prevailed over all other considerations. 

+ This is well illustrated in Paul’s language to Philemon: “Though I might be much 
bold in Christ to enjoin thee to that which is convenient, yet for love’s sake, I rather be- 


seech thee.” 
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destitute of the attributes of law, and seek to reduce them to the 
level of good advice, which may be heeded, neglected, or modified, 
according to the opinions and caprices of individuals. To such per- 
sons the term “law” itself is odious, and they glory in the grace 
which they think bestowed on them, to vary from the injunctions of 
the Holy Spirit, as they may fee/ inclined. In order to justify this, 
they would exalt man himself to the high dignity of a moral arche- 
type, and preferring a Greek apothegm to a Scripture text, affirm that 
“man is the measure of all things,” and may therefore refer to him- 
self as the standard of right. When this assertion is reproved by 
the Word of God, which declares that Curist is “head over all,” 
and that “all things were made by him and for him;” that he is 
“before all things, and that by him all things consist,” the appeal 
is then made to the well-known saying, “Salus populi suprema lex,” 
and a certain indefinite something called “the safety of the people” 
is. placed in the seat of supreme jurisprudence. This alleged “law” 
they can tolerate, since, as usually construed, it constitutes every 
man a judge of what is conducive to the “safety of the people,” and 
he may hence nullify or overrule, at his pleasure, what Paul denom- 
inates “the law of Christ.” This has long been a favorite maxim 
with the Jesuits, under which they have sought to justify assassina- 
tion and other atrocious crimes. It was, with some, the supreme 
Jaw during the French Revolution, when novelty was the ruling 
passion and the guillotine the most convincing argument, and when 
the “Committee of Public Safety,’ consisting of seven of the purest 
disciples of Marat, with the infamous Barrere, sent to hasty execu- 
tion the amiable Queen of France, daughter of Maria Theresa, as 
well as Madame Roland and whole hecatombs of the noblest men 
and women of France. It is made the “supreme law” of Judge 
Lynch and of all “vigilance committees,” who set at defiance the 
laws of the country, forgetful that “justice, to be pure, must be ad- 
ministered according to law, and that laws, to be just, must be 
passed with deliberation,” or be dictated by One who is infallible. 
In point of fact, however, the “safety of the people” never was 
justly the “supreme law” anywhere, whatever application so indef- 
inite a phrase may have, in certain cases, where law is silent, and 


general principles or considerations of mere expediency must de- 
termine conduct. In the light of the Bible, a law the very reverse 
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of this would appear to be supreme, as exemplified in the flood of 
Noah ; in the destruction of the cities of the plain; in the sentence 
which condemned a// men to death, “for that all had sinned,” or in 
that final judgment which will eventually turn “the wicked into hell 
with all the nations that forget God.” God is as much glorified in 
the punishment of the rebellious as in the salvation of the obedient, 
for “justice and judgment are the habitation of his throne,” so that 
the “safety of the people” is very far from being the resolution of 
the problem of the universe. 7Z/zs we have revealed to us in the 
doxology, “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, 
and power, for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created.” It is the glory of God that is the supreme 
law, and this is fulfilled by death no less than by life; in judgment 
equally as in mercy. 

Even when it proceeds from a desire for some slight gratification 
for which the Scriptures have made no provision, the attempt to 
establish false principles of action is a grave offense, because, as it is 
impossible to limit their application, they will be appealed to in much 
more serious matters, and may be extended, as we have seen, to 
cover the greatest crimes. The effort to undervalue or set aside 
Christian obedience, however, does not always proceed from such 
motives. It arises oftener from certain theological speculations con- 
cerning faith, by which this is wholly dissevered from obedience, and 
invested, as a mere principle, with perfect efficiency. This notion 
prevailed to some extent in the early Church, and seems to have had 
its origin in some of Paul’s strong expressions, when he was oppos- 
ing faith to works of law, as the ground of justification. While 
showing clearly that faith was the only principle or basis of justifi- 
cation, he was understood to be contemplating faith as a mere con- 
viction or feeling in the mind, wholly apart from the actions to 
which it prompts. Although there is nothing in Paul's language to 
authorize such a conclusion, its prevalence and its evil influence led 
James, in his general epistle, to devote considerable space to its cor- 
rection. At a later period, when Luther nobly sought to sustain 
evangelical truth against the false teaching of the Church of Rome, 
he also spoke of faith in terms so unqualified and comprehensive as 
to lead to similar mistaken views of its nature and its all-sufficiency 
as a mere abstract or naked principle in the mind. Such an idea as 
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this never entered into the mind of Paul, who, in the eleventh of 
Hebrews, has clearly exhibited his view of the matter in connecting 
indissolubly with faith the obedience it secures. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more absurd than to oppose faith to cts own works, nor 
could any thing be more detrimental to the great purposes of the 
Gospel. James, therefore, was at pains to show that “faith without 
works is dead,” and that “by works a man is justified, and not by 
faith only,” a declaration in direct contradiction to the favorite 
dogma of modern theology that men are “justified by faith alone.” 
The controversies which have been thus waged upon this subject, 
and the partial views and vain theories which have been propagated, 
have largely served to weaken men’s sense of obligation under the 
law of Christ, and to lead to most erroneous conceptions of the 
nature of the obedience which the Gospel demands. The precepts 
of the New Testament have come to be regarded as of a most ac- 
commodating character, and ready to assume almost any interpreta- 
tion that may be agreeable to human selfishness or caprice, and they 
who urge a literal and strict compliance with the law of the Lord 
are at once slanderously denounced as “formalists,” as those who 
rely upon “external acts,” or as “legalists,” who look for justification 
by means of law. Certainly, if any thus trust in a conformity to or- 
dinances and commands, apart from faith, they deserve censure quite 
as much as those who depend on faith without obedience. Both 
parties are equally distant from the equator of truth, in opposite 
extremes but equal frigidity; both have alike failed to submit them- 
selves to the righteousness of God. The former seek to establish 
their own righteousness, while the latter make void the law through 
a mere abstract and theoretic faith. It was not upon such prin- 
ciples as these that Abraham received the promise and became the 
Father of all who believe; nor was it said to him, “ Because thou 
hast believed,” but “Because thou hast dove this thing . . . in 
blessing, I will bless thee . . . and in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed, because thou hast obeyed my voice.” 
Well does James remark, in appealing to this case, “ Thou seest how 
faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith made perfect.” 
Abstract definitions and metaphysical distinctions which are wholly 
verbal and artificial, and can have no existence except in the mind, 
have no place in the Bible. It is here that actions are made the 
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test of principles, and that, as in nature, the tree is to be known by 
its fruit. 

The faith of Christ, which establishes law, works by love. No 
true Christian, under the influence of this love, can take the liberty 
to depart, in the slightest degree, from the teachings of Christ. To 
him these are laws in a much higher sense than positive, peremptory 
commands. As even the slightest intimation of a husband’s wishes 
is to an affectionate and faithful wife, more than a positive injunc- 
tion, since it allows proper scope for the manifestation of the depth 
and power of love, so to the Christian the will of Christ, even when 
expressed in the gentlest terms, becomes a law by which he is bound 
by the strongest power known in the human heart. It can not, 
therefore, be love to Christ by which men are actuated, when they 
seek to evade, modify, or pervert the plain and simple language of 
the New Testament. Neither has the true and obedient believer 
the slightest thought of claiming for himself any merit on account 
of the prompt, cheerful, and exact compliance which he renders. 
He feels that he belongs not to himself, but to Christ, and thinks 
only of the performance of DuTy—a term most dear, since, zz ztself, 
it excludes all merit, and implies a service justly due. Nor is he un- 
conscious of the imperfection of this service, and that, in view of 
the infinite obligations resting upon him, he is but an unprofitable 
servant. 

It is this pervading, ever-present, ever-operative character of “the 
law of the spirit of life” which justly entitles it to be termed the 
law of liberty. The actions to which it prompts are free, like the 
movements of life. They are manifestations of an unseen, interior 
principle, which acts with more and more freedom, as it is less 
opposed; and perfect freedom is attained where it has entire con- 
trol. This freedom, then, is the result, not of the adsence of law, 
but of perfect conformity to it. It is just so in Nature, where the 
Divine will is unopposed, so that when we desire to express the 
highest degree of liberty we say, “It is free as air,” or “It is free 
as the ocean wave.” The wind is hence said to blow where it 
pleaseth, and “the river glideth at his own sweet will,” but all this 
is but a perfect obedience to law, for there is not the slightest 
breathing of a zephyr, nor the gentlest movement of the winding 
stream, or of the ocean wave, that is not both occasioned and 
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controlled by law. In order, hence, to perfect freedom and perfect 
harmony in the moral universe, it is only necessary that there should 
be perfect obedience to the law of the Spirit of life, as the heavenly 
bodies move freely and harmoniously through the regions of space, 
because of their complete subjection to the law of gravitation—the 
will of the Creator. 

Man may not, however, have a complete development of the 
“perfect law of liberty” in the present world. Here, indeed, it is 
presented in its divine principles, and drawn out and applied in the 
varied relations of human life. Here it counsels, entreats, warns, 
commands, and for the express purpose of guarding against sin, as 
John declares, “These things I write unto you that ye sin not”— 
an incontrovertible proof, if there were no other, that Christians are 
“not without law to God, but under law to Christ.” The time ap- 
proaches, nevertheless, when the conflict will be ended, when a final 
severance between man’s sinful nature and the renewed spirit shall 
np be accomplished, and the salvation which was begun and worked 
out in grace shall be consummated in glory. It is then, when 
clothed with a spiritual body, like that of his Redeemer, that the 
Christian, wholly conformed to the Divine will, shall realize in full 
fruition, “the glorious liberty of the children of God,” and unite with 
the loftiest intelligences in the universe in ascribing honor, glory, and 
power to Him that sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb forever 





and ever! 
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II—THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 


O man is justified in writing a single line on any subject, nor 
in wasting the time of others in reading it, unless some pub- 
lic or private want may seem to demand it. A conviction that some- 
thing more should be said on the subject of Dévorce, inspires the 
present attempt. The general ignorance of both Jewish and Chris- 
tian ethics; the laxness of unstudied State legislation; the facility 
of obtaining divorces, and the unremitting energy of many to wholly 
disrupt the family organization, may apologize both for the writer and 
the reader in spending a little time on this article. The most lim- 
ited in their range of reading and observation can scarcely fail to 
notice the effect upon the marital relation of the various forms of 
unbelief in our day. Boldly dissenting from the teaching of Jesus 
Christ and the Apostles, the numerous sects of skeptics have not 
only created unhealthy views among the people at large, but through 
this popular sentiment are invading the precincts of the Church so 
far as to confuse the minds of many good people, and to paralyze 
her power in discipline as to a certain phase of adultery hereafter 
to be pointed out. With a view to the benefit of both Church and 
civil society, we undertake a general, and, of course, an imperfect, 
survey of the history of divorce, including some account of zxjurious 
legislation, and of our present social status as to the marriage rela- 
tion. After this we will state, in the plainest language, the Mew 
Testament law of divorce, from which there can be no appeal. 

The history of marriage, if traced minutely through, would be 
found, like all other Divine institutions given to man, to have suf- 
fered much from his ignorance, his prejudice, and his passions. Even 
in the few sentences we shall write, it will be seen that oscillation from 
one extreme to another has not been wanting, but that the tendency 
has been mostly to fall far to the fleshly side, and there remain. 
Sometimes, in our zeal for our own ways, we lay heavier burdens 
upon men than God does. So the Catholic Church forbids the re- 
marriage of a chaste husband or wife, even when the other, by 
adultery, has forever sundered the marriage bonds. The general 
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habit of man, however, has been to entirely underestimate this most 
sacred of all human relations. 

It will require but few words to remind any intelligent person that 
the primitive model of marriage was seen in Adam and Eve—* God 
made them a male and a female”—a union of one man with one wo- 
man, with not a hint in favor of polygamy, either polygyny or polyan- 
dry. Nor need the reader be told that when the Jews asked the Savior 
whether it was lawful for a man to “ put away his wife for every cause,” 
he replied that no cause but that of fornication could justify such an act. 
Disposed to argue the case, and citing Moses as authority, they were 
informed that Moses’s law was an unavoidable concession to the flesh 
for the time being, because of the hardness of their hearts—a com- 
promise, the best that could be done under the circumstances, a Di- 
vine expediency looking to their future progress; but that “from the 
beginning it was not so.” The law that made nothing perfect, but 
was only the introduction of a better religion, could not permanently 
displace absolute right that had been established before the law was 
given. Like the priesthood of Melchisedec, that both preceded and 
succeeded the Levitical priesthood, the marital laws that prevailed 
before Moses were to be revived under Christ. In the absence of 
sin and death, no separation could take place between Adam and 
Eve, nor even now, between any husband and wife, except by death, 
or that sin which renders them dead to each other. 

But as it seemed impossible to hold the people of that rude age 
up to the highest views of conjugal life, Moses was authorized to 
accommodate the law somewhat to their capacity, and wrote as fol- 
lows: “When a man hath taken a wife and married her, and it come 
to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her, then let him write her a bill of divorce- 
ment and give it in her hand, and send her out of his house; and 
when she is departed out of his house, she may go and be an- 
other man’s wife.” McClintock and Strong (in Cyclopaedia) think 
there were divorces before Moses, and cite Judges xv, 2, as an allusion 
to the practice, assuming that it was an irresistible pressure, expe- 
rienced long before the exodus from Egypt, that necessitated the 
modified law. This seems reasonable, and the more so to any one 
who reflects that our legislators occasionally outrun public senti- 
ment as in the case of the Maine Liquor Law a few years ago, and 
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are compelled to drop back a little, until public sentiment can be 
educated to sustain them. Whether we fully indorse the above 
supposition or not, we may assume that the law, as it was “from 
the beginning,” was far beyond the views of the people, and that 
this it was that caused the change. Without writing out the suc- 
cessive steps in Jewish declension, it must suffice to say that, taking 
advantage of the above permit, when Christ appeared, they were 
divorcing their wives for almost “every cause.” What the phrase 
“some uncleanness” means, was the subject of controversy between 
the schools of Shammai and Hillel, the latter understanding it of 
any thing offensive or displeasing in the wife; but the former, mak- 
ing it an act of immorality, like adultery. Even Josephus sides with 
the looser views of Hillel, and says: “He who wishes to be sepa- 
rated from his wife for any reason whatever—and many such are 
occurring among men—must affirm in writing his intention of no 
longer living with her.” (Antiq. iv, 8, 23.) The Rabbins. also 
followed the school of Hillel, and explained the “ «mcleanness” as 
“something disgusting or any other cause.” Knobel, in his comment- 
ary on Deuteronomy, as quoted by President Woolsey, gives prob- 
ably the true idea: “ Zrvath dabar is used of human excrement in 
Deut. xxiii, 13, and is properly a shame or disgrace (Isa. xx, 4) from a 
thing, that is, any thing that awakens the feelings of shame and re- 
pulsion, inspires aversion and disgust, and nauseates in contact, for 
instance, bad breath, a secret running sore, etc.,” and adds that both 
Shammai and Hillel “were wrong in this, that they built up a gen- 
eral principle upon the words, while the author only speaks of the 
commonest cause of divorce at his time.” Such was the slender 
foundation upon which the Jews built their heartless habit of di- 
vorcing “for every cause.” Shammai was wrong in supposing that 
the “uncleanness” meant adultery; for death was the penalty to 
either husband or wife for that offense; but as Ervath dabar means 
something like a disgusting, incurable, running sore, or leprosy, kept 
from the husband till after marriage, it shows the real extent to 
which God accommodated the sanctities of the primal law to the 
hardness of their hearts. It should be observed that although the 
right of divorcing the husband was not given to the wife, yet there 
were certain regulations, as recorded in Deut. xxii, for her protection, 
the notice of which do not concern us at present. 
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It was amid such surroundings that our Savior called back the 
people to the true nature of the marriage relation, and in this, as in 
all rencounters with public sentiment, he developed principles that 
could never be improved, and demonstrated his right to be consid- 
ered a teacher sent from God. He therefore revises the Mosaic 
code as to marriage in four particulars : 

1. He forbids all divorces for the causes allowed by Moses. 

2. He substitutes divorce for the penalty of death in case of the 
adulterer. 

3. He allowed the right of divorce to woman as well as to man 
in case of adultery. (Mark x, 12.) 

4. He forbids the one divorced, not for fornication, to marry 
again. This is a misfortune the innocent party must bear as a less 
evil than that of adultery by a remarriage. 

This revision of the law of Moses, like that of the Ten Com- 
mandments, in which he threw out the Jewish Sabbath and substi- 
tuted the Lord’s day, showed that he felt the powers of Divinity 
within him, and the right to rule. 

Not only were the errors and customs of the Jews to be con- 
tended with, but that of “both Greeks and Romans, among whom 
both husband and wife had almost unrestricted power of divorce in 
their own hands. Not only could they separate by mutual agreement, 
but either party could loose the marriage bond with little or no 
formality. The higher classes practiced divorce and committed adul- 
tery almost ad /zb¢tum, and the lower lived, to a considerable extent, 
in concubinage.” “Macenas changed his wives as he changed his 
dress.” “ Quz uxorem millies duxit.” (Seneca.) “The noble women 
of Rome calculated the years not by the Consuls, but by their hus- 


bands.” (Milman's Latin Christianity, vol. i.) Czesar divorced Cos-. 


sutia, the wife of his youth, to marry the daughter of Cinna; Cicero 
dismissed Terentea without cause, after a long marriage, to marry 
Publilia, in the hope of paying off his debts with her property ; and 
Pompey repudiated his first wife to please the dictator Sulla.” 

The early days of Rome were much purer than Greece ever was, 
and much purer than the last centuries of her own existence. Mar- 
riage being regarded as a mere civil contract, that, like partnership 
in business, could be dissolved at will, it went unchallenged in law 
until the time of Constantine, when its religious obligations were 
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pressed upon the citizens by the Church to check the shameless 
dissoluteness of the times. “Aulus Suspicius Gallus had put away 
his wife because she had gone abroad with her head uncovered ; Au- 
testius Vetus did the same because his wife had gone to the spec- 
tacles without his knowledge; and even Theodosius II, though what 
was called a Christian emperor, divorced his wife because she and 
his sister were at variance.” The protest on the part of the Church 
grew stronger and stronger against such licentiousness, until about 
the beginning of the twelfth century, marriage having been erected 
to the dignity of what is called a sacrament, divorces were disal- 
lowed in the Church altogether. A separation @ mensa et thoro, was 
permitted, but no divorce, @ vinculo, to break the marriage bond. 
Three hundred years after this the Council of Trent expressed the 
faith of the Catholic Church in the seventh canon, as follows: “He 
commits adultery who puts away an adulterous wife and marries 
another woman, and the woman commits adultery who puts away 
an adulterous husband and marries another man.” 

As already shown, this is an extreme, based, so far as that Church 
professes to rely on Scripture authority for this tenet, upon the fact 
that both Mark and Luke omit the phrase, “saving for the cause of 
fornication,” simply saying that “whoever puts away his wife and 
marries another commits adultery.” But as Matthew twice informs 
us, quoting the same words of Jesus, that such a one would commit 
adultery, unless the divorcement were caused by lewdness, it is fairly 
inferable that where this cause is present he commits no adultery, 
though he marry another. Whenever a certain result is based upon 
given conditions, if the conditions do not appear, the result is not 
looked for, but if the conditions are present, then only is the re- 
sult to be expected. This guilt is predicable only in the absence 
of her guilt. All Protestant commentators agree that there is no 
contradiction among the Evangelists, but that Mark and Luke fairly 
imply the same thought expressed in Matthew. “The Catholic 
theory of marriage,” says President Woolsey, “was practically a fail- 
ure in all its parts; in its ascetic power on marriage; in its demand 
from the clergy of an abstinence not required from the Christian 
laity; in teaching that nothing but death could release a married 
pair from their obligations. While it sought for impracticable virtue, 
and forbade to some what God had allowed to all, it opened a 
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fountain of vice with the smallest incentives to virtue.” We have no 
space for an examination of the varied struggle from Constantine to 
Innocent III, but could we do so, it would suggest an apology for 
the error into which the Latin Church fell—in which the Greek 
Church does not sympathize with her—in such a degree of laxness 
as to divorce, that not until the time of Justinian was there ever 
a statute abolishing divorce er communi consensu. It was a natural 
rebound of the human mind now to forbid divorce entirely, with 
the single exception of an Infidel’s desertion of a Christian compan- 
ion, in which case the latter has a right to contract a new marriage. 

The leaders of the Reformation of the sixteenth century soon 
revolted against the Catholic doctrine of marriage as a sacrament— 
as though special grace was conferred by the priestly solemnization 
of it—against its sacredness after proof of incontinence, against the 
celibacy of the clergy. For nearly two centuries these good men 
were not firmly and unanimously settled in opinion, but generally 


) agreed that adultery and malicious desertion were the two proper 


causes of divorce, some allowing greater latitude, and a few, less. 
In this new oscillation of the public mind, it was to be expected that 
some new error would be fallen into, and, accordingly, in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, Thomasius, a professor of law at 
Halle, gave a new turn to opinion by leaving out the religious and 
moral side of marriage, and looking at it only as a civilian. Here, 
after ages of struggle, society begins to return again to the civil 
contract conception of marriage, which, from that day till this, has 
had large influence upon the legislation of nations touching their 
laws of divorce. Here we are compelled to drop consecutive his- 
tory, and, before examining the New Testament law of divorce, 
briefly to survey the present condition and tendencies of thought, in 
order that, by contrast, the lofty purity of Jesus Christ on this, as 
on all other ethical questions, may be made manifest. 

This part of the subject may be best presented by considering it 
now as influenced: 

I. By the notion that marriage is a mere civil contract. 

II. By State laws affecting divorces. 

III. By American socialisms. 

I. That marriage is nothing more than a civil contract, to be ter- 
minated like any other business arrangements, at the option of the 
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parties, or either of them, seems never to have been doubted in 
Greece, nor in Rome, until Christianity, corrupt though it soon be- 
came, slowly influenced stricter legislation. As before said, not 
until the year 536, A. D., under Justinian, was the right to separate 
by common consent of the parties forbidden. Without attempting 
to trace the fortunes of this thought in Europe and America for the 
last three centuries, it must suffice to know that it largely impreg- 
nates public opinion to this day. Few of our legislatures will so af- 
firm their belief, but the “Civil Code of Louisiana, published in 1857, 
declares that ‘the law considers marriage in no other light than as a 
civil contract,’” (Woolsey,) without a moral or religious element in 
it. It was unfortunate that the Roman Church had fled so far from 
this idea as to forbid what God allows, and it was unfortunate again 
that the reaction was so strong as to reject the religious element 
altogether, since both the civil and religious are unmistakably em- 
braced ; for who can doubt that both Church and State are inter- 
ested in the integrity and happiness of the family? But we will 
dispose of this question by stating the following reasons against 
the error: 

1. There is an undeveloped conviction in the State itself against 
the assumption, since moral reasons must, in most cases, be assigned 
to secure a divorce—moral reasons found in the sin of adultery, im- 
prisonment for crime, desertion, cruel treatment and less offenses, 
but all offenses against morality and religion. 

2. No civil contract necessarily involves a life-long continuance, 
but the obligation of parents to children requires such continuance— 
a continuance until death, or its social equivalent, shall separate 
them. No such reason can be given why a business firm should be 
indissoluble. 

3. “A male and a female created He them,” and united them 
as “one flesh” so intimately that Paul says no man ever yet hated 
his own flesh; his wife being as a member of his own body, nothing 
but death or adultery can justify its amputation. “The woman is 
bound by the law to her husband so long as her husband liveth,” 
and vice versa—an obligation that never attaches to mere civil con- 
tracts, nor admits of any legalized, temporary concubinage. 

II. The influence of bad legislation, enacted often by men the 
least qualified to handle a matter so complex and delicate, has been 
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most injurious. In New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Kentucky, 
the joining of a religious society which holds marriage to be unlaw- 
ful, is made a ground of divorce. In Massachusetts, a woman may 
obtain a divorce if she is not “saztably” supported. “In 1836, di- 
vorces, a vinculo, were granted by the Illinois Legislature, without 
any cause assigned; and in 1837, by the Legislature of Missouri.” 
(Woolsey.) Such Legislation in Illinois, more than thirty years ago, 
doubtless had something to do in bringing about the sentiment that 
produced the 489 divorces in Chicago, reported for the single year 
1868. According to the best accounts attainable, about 2,000 di- 
vorces are annually granted in Indiana. (See Woolsey’s “ Divorce 
and Divorce Legislation.”) Nor is this surprising, since, if the party 
complained of is absent “a year or less,” and the court is satisfied 
that reconciliation is impossible, a release may be obtained. In the 
Georgia Legislature an act was passed March 18, 1865, releasing 
“loyal females whose husbands were in the service of the United 
States, or have been voluntarily within the lines of the enemy, giv- 
ing them aid and comfort.” A similar piece of legislation once 
prevailed in France. Other causes of divorce are desertion, cruel 
treatment, defamation, misconduct, impotency, indifference. 

I can not better present this part of the subject than by an ex- 
tract from “ Divorce and Divorce Legislation,” page 219: 


“ At the risk of repeating what has been said, we must remind our readers that 
to the two original causes of divorce (in Conn.)—adultery and desertion—there were 
added two others in 1843, ‘habitual intemperance and intolerable cruelty,’ and that 
in 1849 a new batch of causes was superadded, namely, sentence of imprisonment 
for life; bestiality or any other infamous crime, involving a violation of conjugal 
duty, and punishable by imprisonment in the State prison, and—what we have al- 
ready spoken of—axy such misconduct of the other party as permanently destroys 
the happiness of the petitioner, and defeats the purposes of the marriage relation. 
This last is generally known in the State as the ‘omnibus clause.’ It appears that 
after each of these advances in legislation there was an increase of divorces—that 
the divorces in 1864 were five ¢émes as many as in 1849, although the population 
had grown by the addition of less than one-half, of which one-half Catholics, who 
did not swell the divorces, formed not a small part; and that the ‘omnibus clause,’ 
both directly and by its influence, when other causes were weak, aided the petioner 
for divorces not a little.” 


After stating that when other causes of complaint were “ weak,” 
the petitioner could always mention the “misconduct,” which was 
alleged to have destroyed “the purposes of the marriage relation,” 
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the writer proceeds to ask, “How, then, do statistics show that we 
stand?” We condense as follows: 

In Massachusetts, where the laws of divorce are much stricter 
than in Connecticut, there is ove divorce to every forty-four mar- 
riages. This ratio is found by taking the average of four years— 
from 1861 to 1864 inclusive. 

In Connecticut, the average through eight years, from 1860 to 
1867 inclusive, is ove divorce to every e/even marriages—four times 
as many as in Massachusetts, in proportion to her marrying popula- 
tion—an increase that can be attributed to no other cause than their 
legal facilities in dissolving their “civil contracts” for “every cause.” 
The divorces in Connecticut outnumber those in Massachusetts, with 
two and a half times fewer inhabitants than Massachusetts. 

That divorce laws may encourage divorces will be farther evidenced 
by a comparison of statistics in Prussia, where the people have lived 
under the general code, with the Rhine Provinces, where the stricter 
Code Napoleon has trained them. In the former, the average of six 
judicial districts is thirty-four divorces to every 100,000 people; but 
in the latter, the average is only four to every 100,000. Bad legis- 
lation, then, is responsible for four-fifths of all the divorces in Prus- 
sia, even if we accept the Code Napoleon as up to New Testament 
requirements. But poor Connecticut, always below any other State 
in this comparison, has an average of eighty divorces to every 100,- 
000 inhabitants. “And we believe,” says Mr. Woolsey, “that the 
present Jaw must bear the burden of this social immorality.” It is 
pretty well proved that a decrease in the number of children always 
accompanies this loose law-making, that instead of diminishing con- 
jugal incontinence it only increases it, viewed even from a legal 
stand-point, but if Christ is to be heard at all in this matter, every 
remarriage of persons separated for insufficient reasons involves four 
cases of adultery—the two that were separated, and the two they 
afterward married. Moreover, the well-settled fact that divorces are 
granted in most cases to an inferior class of people, shows that the 
law is ministering mostly to lust and bad temper; and such has 
been the case through all the centuries of conflict over this difficult 
question. 

That a lack of mental, moral, and social fitness results in much 
unhappiness in the family is too well known to need elaboration ; 
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but is the aggregate of this unhappiness at all comparable to that 
that would result from the gregarious license recommended by some? 
Polyandry is just as defensible as polygamy, and none need be told 
that this is the lowest social condition among the lowest heathen 
tribes. Admit that some evil comes from forbidding such license in 
divorce; the same is sometimes true of holding parents and children 
to their relations. Parents abuse their children, but you would not 
remedy this evil by disestablishing their relations by means of some 
“omnibus clause.” Some evil results from the relation of civil gov- 
ernment to the governed, and from that of teacher and pupil; but 
rather than make every trifling disagreement a cause of separation, 
it is better to be patient. In extreme cases, all these relations may 
be sundered, and Jesus allows fornication to be a just cause of di- 
vorce; and if separation take place for any less reason, let them re- 
main unmarried, or be reconciled. Such misfortunes are to be borne 
just as other irremediable evils.* 

III. The notion that marriage is but a civil contract has been the 
root of the bad legislation just described, and these two influences 
united have generated those communities or socialisms especially de- 
veloped in America the last half century. These societies have no 
need of divorce, for they discountenance and denounce marriage as 
a senseless prerequisite to sexual intercourse. Once diverge from the 
law of God, and the logic of false premises may lead you to any de- , 
gree of absurdity and crime. As this development relates less to 
the subject of divorce than to libertinism, it can claim no more of 
our space than is necessary to show the real danger of disregarding 
the law of Christ. Charles Fourier, from France, and Robert Owen, 
from England, are the two great immigrants that imported what is 
now called American Socialisms. The former allowed religious be- 
lief, principles, and worship in his communities; the latter taught 
that all religions were founded in ignorance, prejudice, and supersti- 
tion. The scores of phalanxes or communities established all over 
this country failed in a year or two, each because they possessed 
neither the elements of business, success, nor of common social 
virtue. To make this assertion sure it will be unnecessary to rum- 


*Tt appears to me it would be much better to retain all the existing inconveniences 
than make divorce easily attainable. To do this would be to hold out a temptation to 
adultery.”—Sir Robert Peel, Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xxviii. 
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mage their records for fifty years, for their systems, in certain quar- 
ters, are now epitomizing their doctrines of social life. Take, for 
example, the Oneida Community in New York, where there is neither 
marriage nor giving in marriage, nor divorce, nor family, nor recog- 
nized fatherhood; but the whole two hundred living as one family, 
with about equal numbers of free-loving men and women. J. H. 
Noyes, educated for a Presbyterian minister, but afterward falling 
gradually into these errors, has boldly advocated, in his work on 
“American Socialisms,” the lewdness of gregarious life, justifying it 
by the saying that in ancient times they “had all things in com- 
mon.” This, he would have us think, was not confined to property. 
“The same principles that abolished exclusiveness as to money, 
would, if circumstances allowed it full scope, abolish it in regard to 
women and children.” (Page 625, Am. Soc.) A singular fact, seen 
in the report of this community of “all things common,” is that they 
have eighty-four able-bodied men and eighty able-bodied women that 
constitute their working force, among whom are only four boys and 
two girls able to do service. The reason of this is probably hinted 
at in the following extracts from the same work: “The fact that 
multiplied conception was imposed as a curse, indicates that it was 
so regarded by the Creator.” (p. 633.) “The birth of children is, in 
its nature, expensive.” (p. 632.) This Oneida Community is re- 
ferred to not because of its own importance, but as an exponent of 
a considerable force that is now invading the sanctities of the fam- 
ily, and of home, and of every thing dear to the interests of both 
Church and State. These relics of Fourierism and Owenism are 
not alone in their warfare upon the marriage relation and domestic 
life. They have many allies. The first of these is the civil-con- 
tract notion of marriage; then comes loose legislation; then Mor- 
monism, Spiritualism, Shakerism, and various minor forces, all of 
which are re-enforced and inspired by lust and the meanest passions 
of the worst of men. 

Nor is this work confined to the vulgar and vicious. Men of cult- 
ure, and societies of respectability are giving it their covert, and 
often their open, support. In the “Universe” of January 8, 1870, Mr. 
O. B. Frothingham, shortly after his participation in marrying Mrs. 
McFarland to A. D. Richardson, tries to stave off public reproba- 
tion by a lecture on “elective affinities,” going over the platitudes 
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about marriage being begun in heaven, and consisting in a union of 
heart, taste, and culture, just as if there ever had been any contro- 
versy over this among intelligent and respectable people. But the 
fair inference from his speech is that Mrs. M. and Mr. R. consti- 
tuted a true case of a marriage “begun in heaven ;” that as the lady 
had been sadly “mismated” with Mr. McFarland, and as now “a 
new star dawned” upon her, she had a perfect right to leave for poor 
Indiana, and having stayed there “a year or less,” to return to New 
York and submit to the control of her heavenly “electives.” And 
although she postponed her celestial duty till her “new star” was 
about to go down in the West, and having no “affinity” for any thing 
he possessed but himself, she had the sacrament of marriage admin- 
istered to him in his last moments as a sort of extreme unction. 

True, this class of workers to which Mr. Frothingham belongs 
are not as far along as Mr. Noyes, of Oneida notoriety, but they are 
no less dangerous, as they are more insidious. While they admit the 
propriety of a true marriage, this lecherous logic of “elective affin- 
ities” affords to every renegade from conjugal duty the plea that “a 
new star has dawned upon him;” that he has been “ mismated ;” that 
he had blundered in his choice; that he wants a union that was be- 
gun in heaven; that though “religion says no” to his wantonness, 
“both law and society say yes,” and therefore he must try it again. 
He tries it. His new, adulterous arrangement works no better. 
Heaven has failed again. Again he gathers up his “affinities,” until, 
like Carinus, he marries and divorces nine wives—pulszs plerisque 
pregnantibus—and finally accommodates mankind when he meanly 
crawls into his grave. 

Even Milton, with all his name and powers, became—uncon- 
sciously—a contributor to the marriage dissoluteness of our age. He 
attempts to justify his views of divorce by saying that “the Rabbins 
and Maimonides, famous among the rest in a book of his set forth by 
Buxtorfius, tells us that divorce was permitted by Moses to preserve 
peace in marriage, and quiet in the family.” (Blackwood, vol. xxvi, 
p. 765.) He also contended, as have also others, that the Greek 
porneta—fornication—being a more generic term than moztcheta— 
adultery—did not confine the cause of divorce to a single crime, but 
that any thing that rendered the wife unfit to be a wife was included 
in that word. Our space forbids a reply to this very careless criti- 
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cism, farther than to refer the reader to several authorities against 
it, cited by President Woolsey in a foot-note, on page 62 of his 
learned work on Divorce. Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Euthy- 
mius, Tholuck, and Alford are all cited as regarding porneia as equiv- 
alent, in this case, to the more specific mozcheia. This doctrine, 
advocated by Milton, differed in nothing important from that of 
Hillel, and, practically, would amount to nothing better than what 
was common in the world before the advent of Christ. And if 
Christ taught a man might put away his wife for every cause sup- 
posed to be included in the word forneta, wherein did he differ from 
the ordinary human teachers around him? One of the most re- 
markable differentia in the teachings of Jesus was the unapproach- 
able altitude of his thoughts, and the sublimity of his perception 
of right and wrong in all the relations of life; and the slightest im- 
plication that he rose not above the Rabbins on the question of di- 
vorce, is an unpardonable blunder on the part of any intelligent man 
of the Christian faith. 

Here we will introduce a more formal statement of New Testa- 
ment teaching as a Divine protest against all the corruptions of hu- 
man laws and practices—then briefly consider the duty and discipline 
of the Church amid the errors and complicating theories of our times. 
So plain are the words of Christ, that little more than the quotation 
of them and a statement, in order, of the several truths developed, 
will be necessary. 

1. In Matthew v, 22, Jesus says: “Whosoever puts away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery, 
[by causing her to marry again when he is still her lawful husband,] 
and whosoever marries her that is [thus] put away commits adul- 
tery” by marrying another man’s wife. ; 

In Matthew xix, 9, he says: “ Whosoever puts away his wife, ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shall marry another, commits adultery ; 
and whosoever marries her that is put away doth commit adultery.” 
From these two passages we learn the following lessons: 

1. That conjugal infidelity, as above defined, is the only just 
cause of divorce, whatever may be the laws of the State. 

2. That the party put away wrongfully has no right, on that 
account, to marry again, since a second sin would not correct the 
first one. It would be adultery. 
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3. That the man who wrongfully puts away his wife has no right 
to marry again, for she is still his wife. This also would be adultery. 

4. That the person who marries her who is put away, without 
being guilty of said crime, commits adultery, because she is still 
another man’s wife. Of course, then, the woman who marries such 
a man commits adultery, as he is still the husband of another. 

Luke xvi, 18, reiterates the same doctrine without adding any 
thing new, and differs in nothing from Matthew, save in omitting 
the phrase “except it be for fornication,” which certainly does not 
weaken the stringency of the position. Nor does it strengthen it, 
as the phrase is evidently implied. 

The only remaining record of the Savior’s words touching this 
subject is found in Mark x, 2-12; too long to be copied here. In 
this passage are two additional thoughts: 

1. The woman is spoken of as “putting away her husband.” In 
the early days of Rome, the woman had no right to put away her 
husband, the divorce privilege being confined to the man. But, at 
this time, Roman legislation had justly granted the same right to 
the wife. 

2. That it was not the original purpose to have such a divorce 
law as Moses gave to the Jews. It was found impossible to lift 
Jewish sentiment, all at once, to an altitude that would sustain the 
highest ideas of marriage. “Because of the hardness of their hearts,” 
and their consequent incapacity to reach the true ideal, the law was 
modified to, suit their junior development. 

From these passages there can be no difficulty in eliminating the 
following principles: 

1. That no divorce and remarriage is allowable where the separa- 
tion has been caused by any crime or fault less than adultery. That 
if husband and wife separate on account of any petty quarrel, incon- 
geniality of disposition, a dispute about property, drunkenness, or 
any kindred cause, they must remain unmarried, or be reconciled to 
each other again. No minister or civil officer has any moral right 
to solemnize the marriage of such persons, and especially has no 
minister of Christ the right to contract such marriage himself and 
continue his ministerial functions. 

2. That in case of adultery in either husband or wife, the inno- 
cent party has the right of remarriage. “If a man puts away his 
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wife, except it be for fornication, and marries another, he commits 
adultery ;” but it is fairly implied that in case of fornication a remar- 
riage of the injured does not involve adultery. All Catholics, and a 
few Protestants, disallow of a remarriage: under any circumstances, 
but the above passage seems to be against them.* 

The only passage that remains to be noticed is 1 Cor. vii, 11, 15. 
Here are two distinct cases before the Apostle. First, that of the 
separation of Christian husbands and wives for causes less than for- 
nication. “Let not the wife depart from her husband; but if she 
depart, let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband ; 
and let not the husband put away his wife.” That these are both 
believers is evidenced from the fact that he assumes it to be their 
duty to hear what the Lord commands, as he claimed no jurisdiction 
over “them that are without.” That the cause of the hypothetical 
separation was not fornication is plain, because he urges to remain 
unmarried or be reconciled, neither of which was required in cases 
of fornication. This passage, therefore, furnishes no ground for the 
obligations of celibacy when a companion has been guilty of the 


* The argument in favor of non-marriage of the innocent party is supported by Rom. vii, 
2: “The woman which hath a husband is bound by the law to her husband so long as he 
liveth ; but if her husband be dead, she is loosed from the law of her husband.” Also by 
1 Cor. vii, 39: “The wife is bound by the law as long as her husband liveth; but if her hus- 
band be dead, she is at liberty to be married to whomsoever she will, only in the Lord.” 
As these passages say nothing about adultery as a justification of remarriage, it is argued 
that no circumstance can justify it. Against this interpretation the following points may 
be made: 

1. The fact that no writer but Matthew excepts “the cause of fornication” does not 
prove that Matthew was mistaken, or that the others differed from him in theology. It only 
shows that each author follows out his own line of revelation, announcing some truths, some 
parables and miracles, and omitting others. No one writer gives us the encyclopedia. 

2. In Romans, Paul’s argument had no use for any view of the marriage relation, except 
that of an honorable wedlock dissolved by the touch of death. The Jewish law could be 
compared only to a dead husband, and not to an adu/terous one, and nothing could therefore 
be said about adultery. The same answer will apply to the passage in Corinthians, with but 
little variation, since the whole question of marriage, separation, and remarriage is discussed 
in that chapter without the least allusion to conjugal incontinence. 

3. But in the other view of the case the Savior says a man who puts away his wife and 
marries another, commits adultery, z/ess she has committed fornication, fairly implying that 
he is now no adulterer, though he be married to another woman. 

4. In the law of Moses (Deut. xxii) death was the penalty for adultery, whether man or 
woman. ‘This gave the other the liberty of remarriage—that is, the sin of adultery brought 
about that right. As the death-penalty is not implicated under the new institution, its proper 
antitype is to be found in the death of all conjugal relations—a divorce a vinculo matrimonii. 
Hence, “the woman that atk a husband is bound,” etc., but she now no longer “hath” 
him, notwithstanding he still breathes the breath of life. She is now no adulteress, though 
she be married to another man. 
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highest conjugal offenses, as before proved. Neither is the husband 
nor the wife bound in such cases; nor is the wife permitted, any 
more than the husband, to continue the married state with an un- 
chaste consort. The laws that apply to the man apply to the woman 
with equal force, both as to fornication and remarriage. If the one 
must be chaste so must the other, and suffer the same civil and ec- 
clesiastical disabilities in case of misconduct. 

Much greater difference of opinion has risen among commenta- 
tors as to the meaning of the fifteenth verse of this chapter: “If 
the unbelieving depart, let him depart ; a brother or a sister is not 
under bondage in such cases.” “Not under bondage” to remain un- 
married? or “not under bondage” to still live with the deserter, and 
discharge the duties of marital life? Those who adopt the former 
view think that Paul allows desertion as an additional cause of di- 
vorce. The Puritans adopted this view regarding malicious deser- 
tion as almost equivalent to unchastity, and often involving it. It 
may be readily granted that whether unchastity is committed before 
separation or after it, it would be sufficient cause for divorce, unless 
cruel treatment, causing a wife to desert her husband, exposed her, un- 
protected, to this fall, in which case equity would say he has no right 
to a release, for in this instance “he causes her to commit adultery.” 
But neither the Puritans nor others inculcating the right of divorce 
on account of desertion can be justified, unless incontinence accom- 
pany the deserter, when divorce may be obtained on account of the 
incontinence. There is a presumption against the chastity of the 
deserter furnished by the language of the Savior: “Whoever puts 
away his wife wrongfully causes her to commit adultery” by expos- 
ing her to danger in her solitariness and defenselessness ; and the 
man in the same solitariness would be likewise “tempted for his 


‘incontinency.” The question, however, still recurs—Does this phrase 


“not under bondage” allow of a remarriage? The reader need not 
be reminded that, in this case, the deserter is an unbeliever deserting 
a Christian companion, either on account of the Christian faith or 
some other cause that would not rightfully entitle the unbeliever to 
a divorce. Without depending upon authorities, many of whom 
might be quoted, we submit a reason or two to negative the above 
question : 

1. If his desertion does not release him from conjugal relations, 
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it must be because the marriage relation is not dissolved by deser- 
tion. As no impurity is charged upon the deserter in this case, if 
the deserted has a right to marry again, then the deserter, being no 
longer a husband, has a right to become such, and remarriage may 
be justified on more grounds than one, contrary to the Savior’s 
teaching. But if the deserter is still bound under obligation to the 
deserted, the latter surely is not released from the former. If one 
is released, they both are; but if both are released, then desertion 
itself may release the deserter. If the deserted is released from the 
relation, the deserter can not still retain that relation. We argue, 
therefore, that the “ brother or sister is not in bondage” to live with 
and discharge matrimonial duties toward the offended, but are still 
to live without remarriage, unless unchastity be proved against the 
delinquent. 

2. The expression, “If the unbelieving depart, let him depart,” 
gives about the same liberty as the words, “A brother or a sister is 
not in bondage in such cases.” The latter can reach no farther, and 
grant no more license, than the former. But does the former, the 
departing, sunder the marriage tie? Would reconciliation, in such a 
case, be proper? Not if the marriage bond is sundered, as in the 
case of fornication, for then they are no longer husband and wife, 
and have no right to come together again. Unless it can be shown 
that reconciliation, in such case, would be unlawful, the deserter is 
still in the married state; and if such be still married, it must be to 
the “brother or sister that is not in [a certain kind of] bondage.” 
Therefore, the latter have no right of remarriage while the other 
lives a pure life. The misfortune thus falling upon the innocent is 
simply one of those that may belong to this life. 

3. Do the words, “If the unbelieving depart, let him depart,” imply 
that such a one is no longer the husband or wife of the deserted, or 
do they simply imply that husbands and wives are sometimes in a 
deserted condition, but none the less husbands and wives on that 
account? A similar permit is given in the eleventh verse to the 
Christian wife, fairly implied in the words, “If she depart [“let her 
depart”] let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband.” 
The permission to remain unmarried involves the permission to “de- 
part ;” but no one supposes this grants liberty to the deserted husband 
to marry again; at the same time, a “brother or a sister is not in 
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bondage in such cases” any more than in the “cases” referred to in 
verse fifteenth. And so far is either of these passages from proving 
the right of remarriage under such circumstances, the eleventh verse 
recognizes the relation of husband and wife as still continuing, not- 
withstanding their separation ; and why not regard the fifteenth verse 
as recognizing the same thing, notwithstanding the unbelieving has 
departed? Besides, if remarriage is allowed on account of desertion, 
such remarriage might take place the next week or the next day after 
the desertion, giving no time for the cooling of passion, or the second 
thought that might induce reconciliation, and so cut off all chance 
for reconciliation. This does not bear divinity in its face; it is not 
like the New Testament, which, for such cases, would at least have 
fixed a time, as our State laws do, within which a remarriage for de- 
sertion could not take place. 

The discipline of the Church should be in strict accord with the 
law of God, whatever the State laws may be. True, as God allowed 
the Jews a slight deflection from absolute right, so there might be 
cases in which the Church would find it best to yield a little tempo- 
rarily, in order to reach the end at last, but in such cases it should 
only be done as a temporary expedient. Thus, in the Apostles’ days, 
it does not appear what they required in case of bigamists who were 
converted. Evidently, they strove to correct it as soon as possible, 
but they placed their condemnation upon it in not allowing any pub- 
lic functionary of the Church to have more than “one wife.” Nor 
should any man nowadays be allowed to act as deacon, elder, or 
preacher, who, though ignorant of the law, married a woman who has 
a living husband, if their separation occurred not on account of his 
lewdness. To state more definitely the duty of the Church, 

1. Let her, first of all, teach and publish the law in the hearing of 
all her members, and cause them to understand it. 

2. If any brother shall put away his wife except for the one cause, 
he commits a great sin in endangering her chastity, as she may marry 
another man. Thus, he would cause her to commit adultery. Let 
every effort be made by the Church authorities for a reconciliation. 
If he be intractable and incorrigible, let him be dismissed at once 
from Church fellowship. His heart is not right in the sight of God. 
If the wife be not a member of the Church, we have no jurisdiction 
further than friendly offices could go; if she be a Christian, and is 
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willing for a reconciliation on reasonable terms, let her be retained ; 
if she is unwilling, and shows signs of wandering or wantonness, let 
her also be dismissed. But if her refusal to return to his bed and 
board rises from a lack of confidence in his future good behavior, have 
patience with her. 

3. If any brother marry one that has been put away for adultery, 
he must not be allowed to live with the harlot. “Shall I take the 
members of Christ and make them the members of a harlot” (1 Cor. 
v) as one flesh? Nor has a Christian woman any more right to 
marry a lewd man, if she has the means of knowing his character. 
Our purpose, however, in this article is not to go beyond the period 
of conversion to hunt up the characters of either party, nor does the 
Bible do so; what we say here is that a Christian has no: right, 
knowingly, to marry an adulterous person, nor to live with such, 

4. A disciple of Christ must not marry one that was put away 
wrongfully, for, not being guilty of that fatal offense, such a one is 
still held by the former matrimonial bonds. Here lies the greatest 
danger to Christians, and here most frequently the offense of adul- 
tery is committed and continued in, Generally, it is because the law 
of Christ is not understood at this point. There are, doubtless, not 
a few good people now living, not in intentional, but in practical 
adultery, because they supposed it all right to marry another who 
had been separated on account of “uncongeniality of temper,” or 
something less than fornication. We admit the practical difficulty 
of managing these in Church discipline. It would seem that any 
such authorized concubinage should at once be discontinued, but 
when years have passed, and children are born to them, we halt to 
consider what would be right under all the circumstances. There 
are, however, but two courses open to us—either to apply the sever- 
ities of the law, and demand a separation, with a provision made for 
the children, or to regard it an unfortunate entanglement, perhaps 
ignorantly incurred, that calls for forbearance. The writer inclines 
to the latter solution, especially in case of private members, unless 
the case has some peculiar aggravations connected with it. 

The fact that Christian ministers, in Apostolic times, were to be 
husbands of but one wife each, seems to imply that some private 
members had been converted with more than one, and were also 
entangled in the affair. But if they were so tolerated as private 
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members, they were not allowed to become public teachers. This 
was, perhaps, a sufficient reprobation of such a social state, while 
time was waited on to work it out of the Church. If this throws 
any light upon our duties, it suggests, that, while this modern semi- 
concubinage may be temporarily undisturbed in private members, 
no man so unfortunately involved should aspire to any office in the 
Church. These are to be examples to the flock, and are under 
greater obligation to be blameless than private members. It is the 
undoubted duty of the Church to give the world the benefit of her 
lofty protest against the libertinism of the age, however poor the 
prospect of introducing Christian ethics fully into the legislation of 
States. She should neither baptize persons guilty of such concu- 
binage without reformation, nor receive into her fellowship such 
persons recommended from other parts, unless as a temporary ex- 
pedient to reach some greater good. The Church must try to keep 
herself pure in these days of moral obliquity, and to infuse a health- 
yy ier sentiment into our own legislative halls, to enlist them in the 
suppression of public abominations. Let her expound The Law of 
marriage and Divorce in opposition to all the connubial sins of the 
age, in opposition to all legislative and judicial disregard of the true 
interests of humanity, and her light will shine as from the hills of 
God, the truth will be honored and God be glorified. 
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III.—CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


1. Lectures on Metaphysics. By SiR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1859. 


2. The Knowledge of God, Subjectively Considered, etc. By ROBERT J. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE, D. D., LL. D. New York: Carter & Brothers. 18609. 

3. History of Ten Churches. By JOHN TAYLOR, Bloomfield, Ky. 1827. 

4. Eighteen Sermons, preached by Rev. GEORGE WHITFIELD, A. M. Lexington, 
Ky. 1825. 

5. Zhe Testimony of Christ's Second Appearing, etc. Union Village, Ohio. 1823. 

6. Theoligical Institutes. By RICHARD WATSON. 


I 1. This essay is not written to subserve any personal or par- 
* tisan end, but solely in the interests of Truth. Our object re- 
quires the avoidance of technical language, whether of Metaphysical 
or of Theology, so far as this may be found practicable. In the pros- 
ecution of the inquiry immediately to be proposed, it will be conceded 
that graceful utterance is of quite secondary importance, and that the 
homeliest illustrations will not be out of place, if they may serve to 
elucidate important truth. 

2. The phrase Christian Experience does not import, as might be 
supposed, the various knowledges peculiar to the obedient believer 
in Jesus, and of which he comes into possession in and by his strug- 
gles to overcome temptation, and to keep the testimony of God. 
On the contrary, it signifies, in its current use, the knowledge ac- 
quired during the period of a first repentance, and the “feelings” 
which are regarded as evidence of the pardon of sin, of regeneration, 
and of adoption. In other words, it signifies sorrow for sin, and the 
mental states that accompany this sorrow, together with certain re- 
sults, partly mental and partly bodily, which are construed to mean 
the “direct testimony of the Holy Spirit” to the spirit of the penitent 
that his sins are forgiven, and that he is an accepted child of God. 

3. This presents the theme of our present discussion. Do any 
changes wrought in the human spirit, soul, or body, by the fullest 
ministrations of Christianity, carry the knowing subject in the pres- 
ent life, out of the sphere of faith into the domain of knowledge? 
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More briefly and explicitly: Can a human being truthfully say, at any 
period of his earthly career, I £vow that I am a child of God, and 
an heir of immortality ? 

4. Few, if any, who have felt how immense and awful the prob- 
lems of human destiny really are, can wish that our inquiry should 
receive only a negative answer. Nay, with all the momentum of in- 
finite desire, the soul drives itself against the doors of faith, and 
would bear them away, that sight might render certain the things 
which, from afar, have been reported unto us—that we might know 
that which we now only believe. 

5. Confiding in the uniformity of the laws of Nature, the hus- 
bandman, in Autumn, commits the precious seed to the earth, and 
rests in hope of the harvests of another year. Between him and 
those harvests are to come the chilling, driving rains and sleets of 
later Autumn ; the deep-reaching frosts of Winter; while the possi- 
bility of those accidents which so often befall the growing grain as 
Summer advances, constantly impends, Still, the farmer is content 
to rest his plans of the future on his belief that the “harvest shall 
not fail.” He can afford to do so. And so it is with all the purposes 
and projects that are bounded by the grave. The doctrine of proba- 
bilities may suffice as a basis for man’s temporal aims and interests ; 
but in relation to the interests that, for the human race, may lie on- 
ward in never-ending ages, the mind would reach absolute certainty, 
the certainty of knowledge. Is the soul immortal? If so, under 
what conditions will it exist in another sphere? Will there certainly 
be a resurrection of all the dead? Will there be a righteous and 
universal judgment of mankind after death? Can any man now 
know that Jesus of Nazareth died and rose from the dead? Does 
any man on earth &vow that Jesus Christ lives to-day? 

6. After the most patient, long-continued, and anxious reflection, 
we are fully persuaded that all Ciristian kope, no matter how strong 
and ecstatic it may be, rests /timately on faith, not on knowledge ; 
and that knowledge, with respect to what may lie behind the veil of 
death, is impossible to man in the present life. We are further per- 
suaded that man’s relations to that aspect of the Divine government, 
comprehended in the term Christianity, are apprehended by faith, 
and that they can not, in the present life, become matters of knowl- 
edge, since they are matters of verbal revelation. 
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II. 1. It is expedient that we state, with all possible explicitness, 
the dogma or doctrine to be examined, namely: “To penitent believ- 
ers in Christ, the Holy Spirit bears direct witness that their sins are 
forgiven—that they are adopted into the redeemed family of God, 
made heirs of God and joint-heirs with Jesus Christ.” Of this im- 
mense change in the relations of the penitent to the moral govern- 
ment of God, it is affirmed that the penitent receives conscious knowl- 
edge. The assurance of pardon does not result from belief in the 
Gospel of Christ, nor from the circumstances that the believer has 
“obeyed that Gospel,” and, with a true heart, met the conditions 
on which remission of sins is promised ; but quite independently of 
any revelations of the New Testament, the Spirit of God gives zm- 
mediate assurance to the penitent soul that it is “born again,” and 
has “received the adoption.” Would it were so! for then would the 
Christian know what now he is able only to believe, namely: Zhat 
Fesus of Nazareth lives at the right hand of God! This we propose 
to demonstrate in the course of our investigation. 

2. The doctrine of the “direct witness of the Spirit,” as above 
stated, is held and taught, in the United States, by orthodox Baptists, 
by Methodists, by Presbyterians, by the denomination called New 
Lights, or, as they style themselves, Christians, by Quakers, by 
Shakers, and probably by several other sects. 

3. The doctrine is thus stated by John Wesley. There is “a 
direct testimony to, or inward impression, on the soul, whereby the 
Spirit of God witnesses to my spirit that I am a child of God; that 
Christ hath loved me, and given himself for me; that I, even I, am 
reconciled to God.” (Wesley’s Sermons, quoted by Watson, Insti- 
tutes, p. 511.) Those familiar with the inimitable hymns of Charles 
Wesley, who has been styled the “sweet singer of Methodism,” will 
be able to call to mind such verses as these— 


“The Spirit answers to the blood, 
And ¢e//s me I am born of God.” 


In the recital of “experiences,” by those who accept the doctrine in 
question, such utterances as the following are often heard: “God 
spoke peace to my soul;” “I kvow that Jesus has power on earth to 
forgive sins ;’ “I remember the moment when my eyes were opened, 
my chains fell off, and my reconciled soul was set at liberty.” Those 
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who point and embellish the story of their “conversion” with such 
expressions as the foregoing, do not, be it remembered, refer to any 
declarations of the word of God, as recorded in the Bible, but to 
what Mr. Wesley calls an “inward impression.” 

4. We let the advocates and exponents of the dogma speak for 
themselves, and more in detail; and, first, Dr. R. J. Breckinridge: 


“For joy in the Holy Ghost, as well as righteousness and peace, appertain to us 

as sons of God—a joy which the Scriptures declare to be unspeakable and full of 
glory. Moreover, the sons of God are led by the Spirit of God, and have therein 
a Divine testimony of their adoption—of the intercession of Christ for them at the 
right hand of God—and of their assured participation of the unalterable love of 
God. They are able to say, Abba, Father, because they have received the Spirit 
of adoption; and that is a witnessing Spirit which beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God. And as if to put the matter wholly out of dis- 
pute, the Apostle, in another place, adds that because we are sons, God has sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father. That is, this 
Spirit is given unto us because we are God’s children, and then z¢ testifies to us that 
we are his children. And this Holy Spirit of God is a sealing, as well as a wit- 
nessing, spirit—sealing unto the day of redemption all the children of God. 
Why, then, should there be any marvel—that joy in the Holy Ghost should be a 
pre-eminent element in the kingdom of God? or that the members of that king- 
dom should rejoice in hope of the glory of God? Although they never saw Jesus, 
is there not reason enough why they should love him supremely—reason enough 
why, delieving in him, they should rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory? 
Why should there be any wonder that, as the end of such faz¢/ as this, the children 
of God should receive the salvation of their souls?” (“The Knowledge of God 
Subjectively Considered,” pp. 192, 193.)* 


Of the above quotation we have italicized a few words, and upon 
the entire utterance we now offer but two or three suggestions: 

a. It is altogether dogmatical, the distinguished author assuming 
all the while, that his interpretation of the Scriptures referred to by 
him is correct, and their application consistent with the “analogy 
of faith,” and with the deliverances of consciousness. 


* It is in our way to commend to young ministers of all denominations two large octavo 
volumes, by Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, “ The Knowledge of God Objectively, and Subjectively, 
Considered.” Those who would see how, from a Calvinistic stand-point, Christianity can 
be treated in these several aspects of it as “A Science of Positive Truth, both Inductive 
and Deductive,” should read these volumes. Many suppose they understand Calvinism, 
who do not know even its alphabet. 

Whatever may be the decision of the intelligent reader of these works, as to the truth 
of the doctrines taught in them, he will, we think, admit that, at least, they are senxerally 
stated with wonderful clearness, and argued with great ability, as become their distinguished 
author. In the brief passage above quoted, an astonishing force and felicity of expression 
will be noticed, that bespeak the master. “Ax pede Herculem.” 
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&. The doctrine of the paragraph, like all other statements of the 
dogma of the “direct witness of the Spirit” that we have seen, is 
inconsistent. Thus, after the Spirit has “sealed the child of God, 
and borne witness with his spirit that he is an adopted son, and that 
Christ intercedes for him at the right hand of God, and given him 
assurance of his participation of the unalterable love of God ;” still, he 
only believes in Jesus—has only “such fazth as this”! Now, to say 
that one believes that which is immediately revealed in conscious- 
ness, is a flagrant abuse of words; for if a man does not kvow what 
is so revealed, he knows nothing, not even that he himself exists. 
A single inference may be here interpolated, namely: Interpreta- 
tions of Scripture that lead to constant and irreconcilable contradic- 
tions can not be correct. 

5. That we may give a fair specimen of the literature, logic, and 
theology which the doctrine under review has gathered about it, we 
introduce a passage from the celebrated George Whitfield—a much- 
enduring, most zealous, self-denying, Godly, Apostolic man: 


“ What is the new birth? says a great doctor. Suppose any of these doctors 
were to come to any woman when her travailing pains were upon her, and she was 
crying out . . . and they should stand at the door, and say, Good woman, 
these are only metaphorical pains; this is only a bold expression of the Easterns ; 
it is only metaphorical, I question whether the woman would not wish the doc- 
tors some of these metaphorical pains for talking so, which they would find real 
ones ; though she could not read, she could feel. But, notwithstanding the reality 
of the new birth, and the pains that attend it, yet they say it is only a metaphor- 
ical thing. I am of an odd temper and of such a temper, that I heartily wish they 
may be put under the pangs of the new birth, and know what it is by their own 
experience—know that there is nothing more real than the new birth.” (Whit- 
field’s Sermons, p. 220.) 


Our readers who are familiar with the history of Whitfield’s min- 
istry, both in Europe and in America, and who will call to mind the 
record of his wonderful success, and that the “new birth” and the 
evidences of it were the burden of his message, will, not unlikely, be 
surprised at the above rhapsody. Little can be found in the “ Eight- 
een Sermons” before us more coherent than our quotation. It is 
enough to say here, that a man who could so confound all analogies, 
so mistake metaphorical for literal language, as to make the subject 
of the new birth 42s own mother, is surely not a safe guide in Bibli- 
cal interpretation. 
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6. The most articulate statement, as well as the most elaborate 
defense of the doctrine of the “direct witness of the Spirit” that we 
have anywhere met, is found in “ Theological Institutes,” by Richard 
Watson, a work to which reference has already been made. The 
space to which we are necessarily limited, limits our quotations from 
this distinguished expounder of the doctrines of Christianity as re- 
ceived by the Methodist Episcopal Church. We venture the opin- 
ion, in advance, that nothing in the whole range of Polemic Theol- 
ogy, more extraordinary, can be found than is Watson’s explication 
and defense of the dogma we are considering. He enumerates four 
opinions which have been urged by various writers on the subject, 
two of which do not differ materially from each other, nor from the 
truth, as we conceive. The one he adopts admits the testimony of 
the human spirit, as well as of the Spirit of God, to the fact of a 
penitent believer’s adoption. This, the text, mainly relied on by the 
advocates of the doctrine, requires. “Moreover, the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God.” 
(Rom. viii.) 


“This testimony of our own spirit,” says Mr. Watson, “or zzdirect testimony 
of the Holy Spirit by and through our own spirit, is considered as confirmatory of 
the first testimony, and is thus explained by John Wesley: ‘How am I assured 
that I do not mistake the wozce of the Spirit? Even by the testimony of my own 
spirit, by the answer of a good conscience toward God, hereby shall you know that 
you are in no delusion, that you have not deceived your own soul. The immediate 
fruits of the Spirit ruling in the heart are love, joy, peace, bowels of mercies, hum- 
bleness of mind, meekness, gentleness, long-suffering ; and the outward fruits are 
the doing good to all men, and a uniform obedience to all the commandments of 
God.’” (Watson’s Inst., p. 512.) 


How, then, does the case stand, in view of these statements and 
expositions? Thus: We have the direct witness ; in fact, the “voice” 
of the Holy Spirit, in the spirit and to the spirit of the penitent be- 
liever, assuring him of his adoption, and of all that precedes that 
adoption ; and yet it is not to be credited fully, for the “voice” may 
be mistaken, and in order to full assurance that the subject in whom 
and to whom this testimony has been immediately borne is “in no 
delusion,” that he has “not deceived his own soul,” he must receive 
the witness of his own spirit, called by Watson the zzdirect witness 
of the Holy Spirit. This indirect witness consists of those dis- 


positions of soul which the Scriptures designate the fruits of the 
VoL. II.—22 
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Spirit, and those works of righteousness which the Word of God 
enjoins. 

Watson saw and fe/t—as who would not ?—the bottomless absurd- 
ity into which his interpretation of Romans viii inevitably lead, and 
thus struggles to avoid it. Referring to the testimony borne by the 
convert’s own spirit to the fact of his adoption, he proceeds: 

“But this testimony, let it be observed, is not to the fact of our 
adoption directly, but to the fact that we have, in truth, received the 
Spirit of adoption, and that we are under no delusive impressions ;” 
that is to say, the Spirit of God bears immediate evidence in the 
consciousness of the believer “to the fact of his adoption,” and his 
own spirit testifies to itself that the first witness was, indeed, the 
Holy Spirit !—“that we are under no delusive impressions,” says Mr. 
Watson. Our author proceeds: 


“This [the foregoing distinction] will enable us to answer a common objection 
to the doctrine of the Spirit’s direct witness. This is, that when the evidence of a 
first witness must be supported by that of a second before it can be fully relied on, 
it appears to be by no means of a ‘decisive and satisfactory character, and that it 
might be as well to have recourse at once to the evidence, which, after all, seems 
to sustain the main weight of the cause.’ The answer to this is not difficult ; if it 
were, it would weigh nothing against an express text of Scripture, which speaks of 
the witness of the Holy Spirit, and the witness of our own spirits. [If the objec- 
tion is weli put, as it most certainly is, it might be found to weigh something 
against a particular interpretation of “an express text.”] Both must, therefore, be 
concluded necessary, though we should not see their concomitancy and mutual re- 
lation. The case is not, however, involved in entire obscurity. Our own spirits 
can take no cognizance of the mind of God as to our actual pardon, and can bear 
no witness to that fact. The Holy Spirit only, who knows the mind of God, can 
be this witness; and if the fact that God is reconciled to us can only be known 
to him, by him only can it be attested to us. It can not, therefore, be ‘as well for 
us to have recourse at once to the-evidence of our own spirits,’ because as to this 
fact, our own spirits have no evidence to give. They can not give direct evidence 
of it, for we know not what passes in the mind of the invisible God ; they can not 
give zudirect evidence of the fact, for no moral changes, of which our spirits can 
be conscious, have been stated in Scripture as the proofs of our pardon; they 
prove that there is a work of God in our hearts, but they are not proofs of our 
actual forgiveness. Our own spirits are competent witnesses that such moral 
effects have been produced in our hearts and character as it is the office of the 
Holy Spirit to produce ; they prove, therefore, the reality of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit with us and in us. That competent and infallible witness has borne 
his testimony that God is become our Father; he has shed abroad his holy com- 
fort—the comfort which arises from a sense of pardon; and his moral operations 
within us, accompanying or immediately following upon this, making us new creat- 
ures in Christ Jesus, is the proof that we are in no delusion as to the witness who 
gives this testimony, being, in truth, the Spirit of God.” (Inst., p. 518.) 
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This is, in every aspect of it, a remarkable paragraph. That one 
of Mr. Watson’s varied culture, power of analysis, and logical acu- 
men, should have written it, exemplifies, in a most striking manner, 
the danger of endeavoring to compel the Sacred Scriptures to yield 
their support to “ Systematic Divinity.” We notice, briefly, a few of 
the inconsistencies which the author’s reasoning involves : 

a. There are two witnesses to the pardon of a penitent believer, 
namely, the Spirit of God and the penitent’s own spirit; but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Watson, the human spirit can not bear dtrect evidence to 
it, for it “knows not what passes in the mind of the invisible God ;” 
nor can it give zzdirect evidence, “for no moral changes, of which our 
spirits can be conscious, have been stated in Scripture as the proofs 
of our pardon.” Now, as all the evidence that can be given in the 
case must be either direct or indirect, and since “our spirits” can 
give neither, it follows that there is but one witness to the adoption 
of the penitent sinner. But this inevitable conclusion contradicts 
not only Mr. Watson’s own doctrine, but “an explicit text” of Scrip- 
ture as well. 

6. We pass, without remark, our author’s declaration that “no 
moral changes, of which our spirits can be conscious, have been 
stated in Scripture as the proofs [why not say proof simply ?] of our 
pardon,” and hasten to note- Mr. Watson’s admission of the very 
point he set himself to disprove. “That competent and _ infallible 
witness "—the Holy Spirit—has borne his testimony that God is 
become our Father, etc., and his moral operations within us, accom- 
panying or immediately following upon this, making us new creatures 
in Christ Jesus, is the proof that we are in no delusion as to the wit- 
ness who gives this testimony, being, in truth, the Spirit of God. 
That is to say, the Holy Soirit testifies zazmedzately to the conscious- 
ness of the human soul that it is “born again ;” and then the human 
spirit, by its oral dispositions, certifies, itself, that the first witness 
was, indeed, the Holy Spirit! So that, until the testimony of the 
human spirit is joined to the witness of the Holy Spirit, there can 
be no satisfactory evidence of pardon—which was the point to be 
disproved. True, Mr. Watson makes these moral operations the zv- 
direct witness of the Holy Spirit, and thus excludes the witness of 
“our spirits” altogether; but he himself, elsewhere in this same chap- 
ter xxiv of his Institutes, objects to “a statement of this doctrine,” 
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because “it makes the testimony of the Holy Spirit in point of fact 
the testimony of our own spirit, and by holding but ove witness con- 
tradicts St. Paul, who, as we have seen, holds ¢wo.” (Inst., p. 5, 14.) 

c. We notice one other absurdity of our author. The Divine 
Spirit “has shed abroad his holy comfort—the comfort which arises 
from a sense of pardon, and his moral operations within us, accom- 
panying or immediately following upon this, making us new creat- 
ures,” etc.; that is, we are first pardoned and adopted into the family 
of God, of which pardon and adoption the Holy Spirit bears direct 
testimony to the soul of the believer; and then the “moral opera- 
tions” of the Spirit make us new creatures; so that, according to Mr. 
Watson, the Spirit testifies to our pardon and adoption, while we 
are still out of Christ; “for if any be in Christ he is a new creat- 
ure.” (2 Cor. v.) This is so, if “the moral operations, which make 
us new creatures,” fo//ow the Spirit’s direct testimony to our adop- 
tion, no matter how “immediately” they may follow it ; and as to these 
moral operations “accompanying” the direct witness of the Spirit, 
it is simply impossible. The moral operations produce the “ fruit of 
the Spirit”—love, peace, joy, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, 
temperance, and fidelity. These either a// accompany or a// follow 
the immediate evidence of pardon, according to Mr. Watson. He 
says: “The fruit of the Spirit is wdzvided; all attempts at separat- 
ing it are, therefore, criminal and delusive.” Now, since the Spirit’s 
direct testimony to the believer's adoption is instantaneous, it is im- 
possible, in the nature of things, that the pardoned soul should be- 
come instantly conscious of the possession of all these graces of 
character; if not of all, then of none, for they are “undivided.” If 
one of these fruits fo//ows conversion, then they must all follow it, 
for “to attempt to separate them is criminal and delusive ;” and since 
this catalogue of virtues is the result of those moral operations 
which make us new creatures, and since they all follow the assur- 
ance of adoption, it results, necessarily, that we are adopted be- 
fore we are made new creatures—we are children of God while yet 
out of Christ! 

Want of space forbids the further exposure of Mr. Watson's 
inconsistencies, self-contradictions, and absurdities. A fundamental 
error vitiates the reasoning of his entire essay. 

7. It remains, under this division of our subject, to give a speci- 
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men of “Christian experiences ;” and of the scores at hand we select 
that of the Rev. John Taylor. For more than fifty years Mr. Tay- 
lor was an influential Baptist preacher, and exercised the functions 
of the ministry in Virginia and in Kentucky, chiefly in the latter 
State. To suppose that his “experience” was recited one thousand 
times to admiring auditors—consisting, in the aggregate, of tens of 
thousands—would not be extravagant. Its importance, as illustrative 
of the doctrine of the “Spirit’s direct witness,” must be our apology 
for inserting so much of it, with all its grammatical and other faults. 
In its essential features it does not differ from the experiences of any 
others who hold the doctrine we are examining—who believe, or, 
rather, who profess to £xow, that in “conversion” the subject passes 
out of the sphere of faith into the sphere of knowledge. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s “experience” may be accepted as the type of a very extensive 
class. 


“My father had moved to Frederick county, Virginia, back of the Blue Ridge, 
where Mr. Marshall came preaching the Gospel of the kingdom. At one of his 
meetings I became alarmed. I was then about seventeen years old, and went to 
that meeting with the same view I would have gone to a frolic, for I had heard of 
the great effect that was among the people under preaching. I went to the meeting 
with no more concern about my soul than the horse I rode on. About midway of 
his preaching—for I had not noticed a word he said before—the word pierced my 
soul as quick, and with as much sensibility, as an electric shock. In a moment 
my mind was opened to see and feel the truth of all he said. I felt as if then at 
the bar of God, and as if condemnation was pronounced against me. It may look 
strange, but I instantly loved the very truth that condemned me, and instrument 
that brought it, Mr. Marshall. 1 never felt such an attachment to any human being 
before, and the whole of a quite new quality. What knowledge I had of sin, for 
a considerable time, was only what belonged to its practical part. From that time 
I felt a particularly tender affection for all I could think were religious, though it 
might be an old African negro; and had the world been mine, I would have given 
all to have been like one of them, though with it a slave for my life. Some things 
spoken of by Paul are as incredible as this. He often calls God to witness the truth 
of them. There is another thing as to myself, which is strange. With all this 
desire, perhaps, for twelve months, I lived in all the practical vice and folly that I 
had ever followed before, but with far other feelings as to the guilt of my actions 
than formerly. There were several reasons for this train of vicious living ; as, first, 
the attaining of true religion seemed so perfectly out of my reach, and so great a 
thing, that it never could be mine, and this very doubt sunk me into deep despond- 
ency. Perhaps I never attempted to put up a prayer to God of any kind for six 
months together, and as I was to be lost at last, I had better try to enjoy myself 
the best way I could. . . . This early conviction gradually took deeper root, 
and sin grew more hateful; sc that often, when I would be practicing in it, my 
guilt would become so heavy on my soul I would be ready to roar out aloud, and, 
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to prevent my comrades from seeing the effect that was upon me, would abruptly 
leave the company and get by myself to bemoan my miserable case. By this kind 
of compulsion I forsook my companions, betook myself much to reading the Scrip- 
tures ; but when I would think of prayer to God, it looked to me both awful and 
dangerous. . . . Thus I worried on, I think, a whole Summer season. I be- 
gan to reflect that I had forsaken all my old comrades, and with them all my ex- 
ternal vices, and read the Scriptures a great deal; I foolishly began to conclude 
that I was much better than I was before, and that 1 might now begin to pray, for I 
was now good enough for the Lord to be pieased with my good prayers, and became 
abundantly pleased that I should get to heaven as well as the noisy Baptists, and 
make no fuss about it. I now seldom went to hear preaching, for the truth was, I 
thought myself as good as any of them. Lo, I had cured all my sins, and was safe 
without a Jesus Christ! . . . Thanks to the good Lord, he did not suffer me to 
continue thus. Joseph and Isaac Reding lived neighbors to my father. Under 
the preaching of the Reding’s the poor rags of my righteousness took fire and 
soon burnt me to death, for till now, in reading the law of Moses, I only under- 
stood its external demands; but, by the removal of the veil of my heart, I discov- 
ered the sin of my nature. . . . My first thoughts under this new discovery 
were, that my day of grace was past—for this doctrine was much talked of in those 
days—that time had been when I might have been saved, but having passed my 
day of grace, it was now too late; and that I was given up of God to a hard heart 
and a reprobate mind, all of which marks I undoubtedly found in myself. Under 
these embarrassments I labored for many months; I ate no pleasant food, nor 
enjoyed one night’s rest. To tell the truth, I was driven to my wit’s end, believing 
that I was as sure to be lost, as if I was then in hell. I was often on my knees, 
day and night, crying for mercy if it could be obtained. At length a new thought 
struck me, which was more distressing than all before, which was that I never had 
a day of grace; that as Esau, God hated me before I was born ; and through some 
quarrel with God about doctrine, it hada very different effect on me.” [Struggling 
with this belief for a long time, he finally went, about sunset, to a “lonesome 
mountain, where nobody lived, expecting to roam there the balance of his wretched 
life, and never to see again the face of man.” While there praying under a hang- 
ing rock, his “thoughts took a pleasing turn on the subject of salvation,” and he 
saw that “the great grace of Jesus Christ had extended to cases as desperate as 
his.” He changed his purpose to die in the mountain, and returned home “as a 
new man this far—that he began again to cry for mercy.” “ Unbelief soon over- 
took him again,” till, on reading the story of the blind man, in John, chapter ix, 
another crisis came on, which Elder ‘Taylor thus describes:] “This man’s eyes 
had been opened by Jesus, and he knew very little more of him. At the hanging 
rock I had some glimpse of Jesus Christ, but did not know that he was mine. But 
the Lord found him again and asked him a new question: ‘ Dost thou believe the 
Son of God?’ While I read that question, I began to feel as if I was at the bar 
of God, and as if Jesus was near and asked me the question. I paused and tried 
to believe, but my heart failed; but the next verse expressed the language of my 
soul. Though I neither saw nor heard any thing, I began to feel as if the Savior was 
talking to me in company with the blind man. . . . The heavenly peace and 
joy that I felt for a season exceeds my expression. But Satan was not far off, 
and desired to sift me; for I do not know that I ever had a more pleasing and 
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religious exercise in my life than at this time, and yet, within ten minutes, I began 
to call the reality of it in question; indeed, strove myself to cast it away. . . . 
I had the whole affair [of the new birth] carved out before me; it lay in something 
like being caught up to the third heaven—a joy immense—so that a man must 
walk tiptoe that had it. What I now felt was only peace of mind; and though I 
learned more of Christ than I had done before, I was not able to call him mine. 
The conflict between hope and despair soon began again ;” [and after a long season 
of trial, while reading a hymn, one day, the name of Jesus sounded sweeter than 
it had ever before sounded.] “Its fullness seemed as if it would fill earth and 
heaven. My hope began to revive, while this Scripture rose up in my mind—‘ Reach 
hither thy finger and behold my hand, and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into 
my side; and be not faithless but believing.’ I saw no man, nor heard any voice ; 
but, according to my sincere belief, the Lord Jesus spake the words, and to me, 
and was very near. A tide of heavenly joy flowed into my soul of the rapturous 
kind, far exceeding any thing I had ever felt before. . . . I scarcely knew 
whether I was in the body or out of the body. I now delieved I was born of God, 
that Christ was my Savior, and that I should never sorrow, sin, or doubt again ; 
but in part of this I was mistaken.”* (‘History of Ten Churches,” p. 212 and 
following.) 


We regret the necessity which required the abridgment of Elder 
Taylor’s account of his “conversion ;” we believe, however, that no 
material part of it has been omitted. It can not, certainly, be need- 
ful, at this day, that this “experience” should be analyzed, and that 
its numerous contradictions and absurdities should be pointed out. 
A few suggestions may be made—a few inquiries propounded. 

a. When the fizal crisis of the case came, and a “tide of joy of 
the rapturous kind flowed into Mr. Taylor’s soul,” Christ having, as 
he believed, spoken to him, he then “believed [only de/éeved?] that 
he was born of God, and that he should never sorrow, sin, or doubt 
again; but in part of this he was mistaken.” In what part of it was 
he mistaken? Why not in the whole of it? Was it not all wrought 
by the same Spirit? By what test was the false separated from the 
true? Had he not, according to his own statements, been deceived 
in the Spirit's testimony at least five times before he “believed he 
was born of God?” 

6. What motive could a beneficent spirit, finite or infinite, pos- 
sibly have to lead a poor, ignorant lad through such a maze of doubt 
and contradiction, as Elder Taylor has detailed, and to keep him in 

* For calling in question the “ Gosfel truth” of such stultiloquent rigmaroles as Elder 
Taylor’s “experience,” A. Campbell lost his standing with the Baptists—was charged 


with denying Christian experience and the work of the Holy Spirit, and was regarded as 
being himself blind, “unregenerate,” and “in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity.” 
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deep agony, and to drive him to the verge of insanity? Elder Tay- 
lor seems to have been in what Whitfield calls “the pangs of the 
new birth” during several years. Is it not a great impiety, in any 
one who can read the Bible, to suppose that the Holy Spirit of God 
could become the agent in such bootless torture and delusion ? 

c. Was Elder Taylor, at any time during the progress of his ex- 
perience—was any soul, out of hell, ever at any time more anxious 
to be saved than God was willing to save him? Who dare answer 
in the negative? Why, then, was not John Taylor “converted” on 
the day when, listening to Mr. Marshall, “the word pierced his soul 
as quick and with as much sensibility as an electric shock?” Those 
thus “pierced to the heart” on the day of Pentecost, (Acts, chap. 
ii,) were added to the Church she same day. Were they “soundly 
converted?” Were they born again? But we desist.* 

III. In this section we submit a few general reflections on one 
aspect of the subject under consideration : 

1. What agency, in conversion, is assigned to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ by all those who believe the doctrine of the “direct witness 
of the Spirit?” On the testimony of the Spirit, speaking zz the New 
Testament record, a sinner believes that God so loved the world that 
he gave his Son to die for sin; that whoever believes on him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life; that Jesus died on the cross; 
that he was buried and arose from the dead on the third day ; that 
he will one day judge the whole human race in righteousness ; that 
there is a blissful immortality beyond death, for the children of 
God; and a place of everlasting punishment for the incorrigibly 
wicked—this, and much besides, he believes, on the testimony of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and so believes it as to become alarmed, anxious, 
penitent. To the facts of the Gospel the Spirit is not supposed to 
bear any direct witness; nor to its commands, promises, and threat- 
enings. But the same Spirit, speaking through the same messen- 
gers, and in the same volume, says: “ He that believes [the Gospel] 


* “ There are scores and hundreds of persons who would say, with moistened eyes, when 
asked: ‘Yes, we would rather be Christian than have any other gift in the world.’ Now, 
wher I look at the fact that during our Master’s own times, and during the times of the 
Apostles’ personal administration upon earth, it did not take persons weeks or months to 
become Christians, nor days, nor even hours ; and when I remember that under one sermon 
thousands of men began to be Christians, I am satisfied that our method is different from 
that of Christ and the Apostles, and that there is somewhere or other a mistake, either in 
them or in us.”—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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and is baptized shall be saved.” “If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” “Repent, [ye inquiring 
believers,] and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and you shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit.” Yet, all this goes for nothing—it can not be so 
accepted, so believed, and so obeyed by the penitent sinner as to 
bring joy and peace to his soul. Watson himself says, (Inst., p. 513,) 
“The Apostles exhorted men [who believed in Jesus] to repent and 
be baptized, in order to the remission of sins ;’* yet, according to 
his theory of conversion, a man may believe, repent, and be baptized, 
“tn order to the remission of sins,” without receiving any comfort- 
able assurance of pardon. Notwithstanding the awakened sinner may 
humbly accept, and obey from the heart, the conditions of pardon, 
explicitly stated by the Holy Spirit in the New Testament, he can 
not rejoice in God till the Spirit testifies zszmediately to his spirit 
that—God has fulfilled his own promises! Any thing more shock- 
ingly inconsistent and absurd it would be hard to conceive. The 
sinner can so believe the Word of God as to become unhappy on 
account of his sins, but can not so believe the same word as to find 
rest to his soul in the “obedience of faith !” 

2. Let a supposition be indulged. Ten, one hundred, or one 
thousand sinners are awakened, penitent, and inquiring what they 
must do to be saved. (Would there were millions of such in every 
land under heaven!) We may call the penitents “seekers,” “mourn- 
ers,” “anxious ones”—it matters not. Into the presence of any num- 
ber of these the Lord Jesus—he of the New Testament—comes in 
his own proper person, and certifies his presence to them. Would 
he direct the inquiring ones in harmony with his own recorded 
word? or would he disregard his own blood-sealed testimonies? 
Especially, would he say, he that believeth [on me] and is baptized 
shall zot be saved? or, any thing tantamount to this? Would he 
not repeat the promises and appointments already plainly declared 
in the Word of God? 

* We presume that Mr. Watson never, in all his life, even once “exhorted men to repent 
and be baptized, in order to the remission of sins.” The theory of the “direct witness ” 
made that part of the Word of God of none effect, as it still does. Men are taught now to 


seek for the zmmediate witness of the Spirit, not to “obey the Gospel” of the Son of God, 
that they may receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 
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IV. 1. It is not denied that the Holy Spirit could bear direct 
witness to the human soul, not only of its own regeneration, but of 
any fact in heaven or in earth; nay, it could, as in the case of 
Stephen, “open heaven” and let the convert see Jesus sitting on 
‘the right hand of God. 

2. It is not denied that the subjects of the supposed direct wit- 
ness are, generally, perfectly sincere. Instances of deliberate decep- 
tion occur, perhaps, but we indulge the opinion that they are rare. 

3. It is not denied, but confidently believed, that in all the 
Churches which hold the doctrine of the direct witness of the Spirit, 
as explained in this article, there are thousands of earnest souls who 
have come up out of their darkness, with sincere and abiding faith 
in the Christ, and who are living righteous lives. But this results, 
we submit, from their faith in Jesus, not from their “experience,” 
nor from their belief that the Spirit once bore immediate witness 
to their pardon. 

4. It is not denied that deeper convictions of sin and of sinful- 
ness than are now common in American Churches would not work 
ill to the interests of true religion. We believe it would be well, 
could the Gospel be so preached as to induce a deeper contrition 
than these times can show—so preached as to produce “ broken and 
contrite hearts.” It is well that sinners should taste the wormwood 
and the gall—that they should lie on the earth, in the Garden of the 
Agony, with the sorrowing Redeemer, and weep, while they look on 
his stained raiment. To sach, the Gospel would be, indeed, good 
news ; and they would spontaneously ask, “What must we do to be 
saved?” We, however, deny that the Spirit of God bears immediate 
testimony to the soul of the penitent believer that he is pardoned 
and adopted into the redeemed family of God, for the following, 
among other reasons: 

V. 1. The Sacred Scriptures, fairly interpreted, do not sustain 
the doctrine. “The Spirit itself bears witness zt our spirit”—not 
without it, nor yet Zo it—“that we are the children of God.” We 
have not space to discuss this phase of the subject, and must, for 
the present, dismiss it with the single remark that, if we accept the 
teaching of the New Testament as infallible, we are bound so to in- 
terpret it as not to involve both it and ourselves in irreconcilable 
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contradictions. The advocates of the doctrine in question do this 
in a pre-eminent degree, as we shall yet see more fully. , 

2. Those who profess to have received the direct witness of God’s 
Spirit, to the fact of their adoption, do, nevertheless, depend on the 
Word of the Spirit, in the New Testament, to determine the reality 
and value of the direct testimony. Professing to know, by se/f-con- 
sciousness, that the Spirit has testified immediately to them of their 
pardon, they yet attempt to prove, from the written testimony, that 
God has indeed “spoken peace to their souls.” This is inconsistent 
and absurd. Why should any one go to the Bible for proof of that 
which he already knows? 

3. Many thousands of zutelligent and pious persons, who at one 
time thought themselves to be subjects of the Spirit’s “direct wit- 
ness,” have afterward come to disbelieve, and utterly to reject, as un- 
worthy of credit, their former “persuasions” on the subject. In all 
such cases the persuasion was delusive; for no truth or fact, once 
revealed in consciousness, can ever after be even doubted, while the 
memory of the fact or truth endures. He who sets out to obtain 
the direct witness of the Spirit to his conversion, whether he be fool 
or philosopher, will be apt to obtain it. If he be a Calvinist, the 
method of the Spirit’s testimony will be Calvinistic; if an Armin- 
ian, Arminian. “Feelings” may be misconstrued—referred to the 
wrong cause. 

4. There is, as it seems to us, an undertone of hesitancy in the 
utterances of those who profess to have received the “direct witness 
of the Spirit” to their conversion, which betrays a latent skepticism 
on the subject. This is especially true of the more zztelligent advo- 
cates of the doctrine. The Rev. John Taylor, it will be remem- 
bered, after all his astonishing experiences of “Spiritual operations,” 
and though he believed Jesus spoke to him a “Scripture,” only de- 
lieved that he was born of God. So, too, the distinguished author 
of the “ Knowledge of God Subjectively Considered,” after receiving 
the witness of the Spirit, and the sealing of the Spirit, has only 
faith. John Wesley, if his words, quoted by Watson, mean any 
thing, had no confidence in any zmmediate witness of the Spirit, 
unless his testimony was confirmed by a righteous life subsequent 
to his conversion ; otherwise, the supposed Spirit’s testimony was 
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“a delusion "—the subject of it “had deceived his own soul.” Wat- 
son has this remarkable statement: 





























“There is, also, another reason for the sparing and cautious use of the term 
assurance, which is, that it seems to imply, though not xecessarily, the absence of 
all doubt, and shuts out all those lower degrees of persuasion which may exist in 
the experience of Christians. For, as our fazth may not, at first, or at all times, be 
equally strong, the testimony of the Spirit may have its degrees of strength, and 
our persuasion or conviction be proportionately regulated.” (Inst., p. 511.) 


Comment would be useless. It is not, then, it would seem, the 
nature or character of the Spirit’s testimony that gives assurance, 
but the amount or degree of it! What “degree” of the immediate 
testimony of the Holy Spirit to the conscious soul of the believer 
that he is pardoned or adopted zs necessary to “assurance?” What 
degree of caloric that can be felt at all is necessary to convince one 
that it produces a sensation of warmth? A theory that leads sensi- 
ble men into such absurdity, though it may not be fatal, must be 
fundamental. 

VI. _ 1. The claim to the direct testimony of the Spirit in con- 
version is not peculiar to any religious sects esteemed “ orthodox.” 
On the contrary, to claim such testimony has been characteristic of 
fanatics, and of amiable enthusiasts in perhaps all ages of the Church; 
certainly, since the Reformation of the sixteenth century. We must 
illustrate our argument by referring to a single example—the inno- 
cent and amiable sect called Shakers. Our one illustration is, how- 
ever, decisive. The sect is of recent origin, and is still with us. 

2. If any one has accustomed himself to regard the Shakers as 
simpletons, he will probably change his opinion after a careful read- 
ing of “The Testimony of Christ’s Second Appearing”—a volume 
of 537 large, closely printed duodecimo pages—in which the peculiar 
faith and practices of the sect are stated, explained, and argued. 
Their appeal is to the Bible—proof-texts are often showered on the 
reader, and‘sometimes applied with singular ingenuity. We have 
space for only the most condensed statement—substantially their 
own statement—of the most characteristic element of their faith. 

3. In February, 1736, Ann Lee was born in the town of Man- 
chester, England. She could neither read nor write when she began 
her astonishing ministry. In 1758 she attached herself to the peo- 
ple called Shakers, and having, as they say, “by her perfect obedience, 
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attained to all that was made manifest in the leading characters of 
the society, but still feeling the absolute necessity of a deeper and 
more thorough work, she did not rest satisfied with what she had 
gained; but labored in continual watchings and fastings, and in tears 
and incessant cries to God, day and night, for deliverance from the 
very nature of sin.” This agony continued for about nine years; and 
in 1770, “while she was confined in prison for the Word of God, 
and the testimony she held, she received, by special and immediate 
revelation, the testimony of God against the whole corruption of 
man in its root and every branch.” The history continues: 

“From the light and power of God which attended her ministry, and the certain 
overcoming power unto salvation, transmitted to those who received and from the 
heart obeyed her testimony, she was received and acknowledged as the FIRST 
MOTHER, or first spiritual parent in the time of the female, and the second heir in 
the covenant of life.” 


Ann Lee came to the United States in 1774, and in 1780, “the 
[her] Gospel was opened in New York.” Hence the people called 
Shakers. The “first mother,” “having finished the work which was 
given her to do,” we are informed, “was taken out of sight in the 
ordinary way of all living, on the eighth day of the ninth month, 
1784.” Now, this amiable people believe that the Savior of the 
world made his “second appearance” in Ann Lee! “It was,” they 
tell us, “necessary, both in the purpose of God and in the order 
of things, that Christ should make his first appearing in the man, 
and his second in the woman,” (“ Testimony,” etc., p. 405;) and the 
truth of this astounding dogma is confirmed to them by the power of 
the Holy Spirit testifying directly to their souls! They say: 

“The Holy Ghost was promised, and in the Church she dwelleth with all her 
gifts, powers, and diversities of operations—the faith, wisdom, ‘knowledge, dis- 
cerning of spirits, gifts of healing, miracles, prophecy, tongues, and so on.” (“ Tes- 
timony,” p. 400.) 

The essence of a people’s faith is apt to crystallize in song. 
This has happened with the Shakers, as with others, and we give a 
specimen of their songs: 

15. “Since Mother sent the Gospel and spread it through the West, 

How many little children are nourished from her breast ! 


How many more conceived and travailing in the birth, 
Who yet shall reign with mother like princes on the earth! 
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16. _ As far as sin has reigned and souls have been enslaved, 
As far as they ’re awakened and would be truly saved, 
As far as they ’re convicted to feel the loss of man, 
So far shall be extended the name of MOTHER ANN.” 


From a poem of eighteen stanzas of eight lines each, we take the 
following. Ours are the italics, but not the capitals: 


“We surely £nxow by what we feel, 
Their bones will yet the nations heal; 
Ye lame and blind, ye deaf and dumb, 
‘The Spirit and the Bride say come.’ 


Since Christ hath zz his glory come, 
We’ve found our everlasting home; 
Our parentage in all its height, 

Is by the Gospel brought to light. 
Eternal truth is on our side, 

The quickening Spirit and the Bride 
With all their bright and heavenly host, 
The HIGHEST and the HoLy Guost.” 


Let it not be said that only ignorant men and women, who, like 
“Mother Ann,” could neither read nor write, became subjects of the 
“Shaker delusion.” It gathered to its bosom ministers of high stand- 
ing in orthodox denominations, who remained faithful to their pro- 
fession till death; nor are its societies without men and women of 
high intelligence now. 

With respect to “the fruit of the Spirit,’ which, according to 
John Wesley, is the proof that men “are under no delusion” in sup- 
posing that the Spirit has borne direct testimony to their pardon, 
etc., here is what the Shakers have to say for themselves : 

“When, therefore, we were called by the Gospel, and received that anointing 
power which bringeth salvation, we were led and influenced by the Spirit of the 
work, first, to prove the faith we had received for ourselves, and to manifest it by 
our works as the greatest confirmation, both to ourselves and others, that the work 
was verily of God before we could feel justified in giving that full and perfect infor- 
mation which the weight and importance of the subject demanded ; tor, until it was 
sufficiently proved that the Gospel which we received was, in its own nature, pro- 
ductive of the works and fruits of righteousness, justice, mercy, and peace, and 
that it was planted by the finger of God, and nourished and supported by his wis- 


dom and power, and wholly independent of all human laws and creeds of men, we 
never could, with a just confidence and propriety, say, Thus hath God wrought.” 


By this statement it will be seen that the Shakers appeal to their 
works as “the greatest confirmation, both to themselves and others, 
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that they have not followed a delusion” in believing that “the hum- 
ble Savior was manifested in the form and likeness of a woman, and 
assumed the appearance of a handmaid ;” and that, through this be- 
lief, they have been born again, and have “received that anointing 
that bringeth salvation.” (“Testimony,” Preface, p. 11.) And it is 
probable that no “orthodox sect” in Europe or America can, with 
more propriety than the Shakers, make this appeal to works of 
righteousness.* 

It may be said that, at the most, this reference to Shakerism is 
but an argument ad hominem. We intend it for nothing more, 
though it might serve to suggest to the thoughtful the danger of 
appealing to any other witness of the Spirit in matters of religious 
faith and practice than that recorded in the inspired Word. The 
argument from the case is to this effect: If I am required to accept 
the statement of an “orthodox Christian” when he avers that the 
Holy Spirit has borne direct testimony to him that his sins have 
been pardoned, I am bound to accept a similar statement if made by 
an intelligent Shaker, or by any other sensible and honest man. 
Why, for example, should I believe the statement of a Methodist 
Bishop, and of Elder John Taylor, with respect to what has been 
revealed in their own self-consciousness, and reject the statement of 
Richard McNemar} in reference to the same thing? “Orthodox” 
Christians, however, reject the “experiences” of those whom they 
regard as “heterodox ;” for stronger reasons than mere absurdity in 
religious theory, we reject theirs. The feelings may be real—the 
interpretation of them is erroneous. 

VII. 1. It is demonstrably certain that, without miracle similar 
in character, and tantamount to the miracle of direct inspiration, no 
immediate testimony of the Spirit can be borne to the soul of man ; 

* Shakers believe in God and in Jesus Christ, and accept the teaching of Christ as au- 
thoritative. ‘They believe that he “has left us an example that we should follow his steps.” 
Hence their consistent and upright lives. It is this faith in the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment—not their notions concerning man’s first disobedience and the fruit of that forbidden 
tree whose mortal taste brought death into the world—nor yet their notions concerning Ann 
Lee that controls and shapes their lives. ‘A little leaven leavens the whole lump.” Won- 


derful every way is the story of Jesus, and when once lodged in the human heart will work 
its purification, despite a thousand absurd conceits. 

+ Richard McNemar, a distinguished Presbyterian minister, attached himself to the 
Shakers early in the passing century, and died, in their communion, not many years ago, at 
Union Village, near Lebanon, Ohio. In 1832, we heard him preach Shakerism with great 
clearness and earnestness. 
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it is certain that his “Christian experience” begins in faith and ends 
in faith, so far as the present life is concerned. The stream does 
not rise above the fountain. The Christian may attain to “the full 
assurance of faith,” and to “the full assurance of hope,” but not to 
knowledge, strictly considered. He walks by faith, lives by faith, 
and dies in faith.* 

2. The term knowledge is indefinable. To say that it implies 
absolutely certain information of which the human mind becomes 
possessed by its own powers operating on external objects through 
the corporeal senses, and on itself through consciousness, would 
amount to little or nothing. We are conscious that knowledge dif- 
fers from faith, from conjecture, and from inference, when the latter 
does not rest ultimately on intuition. In the strict sense of the term 
we can know only through Sense-Perception, the Vital Sense, Con- 
sciousness, and Intuition. We are embarrassed in the effort to de- 
fine adequately our own use of these terms in the few lines to which 
the effort must be restricted. 

a. Through Sense-Perception a knowledge of some of the prop- 
erties of material objects is acquired. 

6. By means of the Vital Sense various feelings or sensations are 
known—feelings that are excited by forces operating wéthiz the living 
organisms, as hunger, thirst, satiety, nausea, the variety of pain 
called aching; in short, all the sensations that arise from purely 
physiological action, whether normal or abnormal. 

c. By Consciousness we here mean the faculty of the mind by 
which it notices and notes its own states, operations, and laws, as 


* At the risk of being considered guilty of platitude, we venture to illustrate our concep- 
tion of the difference between faith and knowledge. Your near friend—a father, mother, 
sister, brother, wife, or child—is drawing very near to the darkness and silence of the grave. 
It is for you a moment of inexpressible sadness. Your power of resistance breaks down, 
and, in your utter weakness, you take your place among the weepers. The parting one has 
believed in Jesus, and entered into covenant with God; and you, too, have long trusted in 
Christ. You have faith that it shall be well with the loved one beyond the “dark river,” 
and you hope for a blessed reunion when your own pilgrimage ends ; and so, you are able 
to look, but not to speak, a last farewell. At this moment of supreme interest Jesus enters 
the chamber of the dying, assures you of his identity, beyond all doubt, and informs you that 
he has come to take your friend away with him to the immortal realms. Can you not part 
now without regret? Would you not be willing to surrender your whole family, and to go 
yourself? We think so; and yet, even in the case here supposed, all you could vow would 
be, that Jesus Christ had, in his own arms, borne your friend away out of your sight, and 
given you a promise that all should be well. You could fo//ow him to the immortal rest 
only by faith. 
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whether it is joyful or sorrowful, anxious or indifferent ; whether, in 
respect to any report or proposition, it is believed, doubted, or 
wholly disbelieved. 

d. By Intuition is meant a Jaw of mind by which it is compelled 
to perceive the truth of certain propositions as soon as the terms in 
which they are enunciated are clearly understood. The following are 
examples: The whole is greater than a part; every effect must have 
had a cause; the same causes will be followed by the same effects ; 
design implies intelligence; to do unto others whatsoever we would 
that others should do unto us, is equitable and right. 

All knowledge is immediate; we therefore exclude Reasoning, 
whether inductive, deductive, or analogical, from among the means 
of acquiring knowledge. The certainty that attends any process of 
ratiocinations, as before intimated, is found, in ultimate analysis, to 
rest on intuition. 

These things premised, we proceed to determine the problem be- 
fore us, namely: Does Christianity impart knowledge to its subjects, 
or faith only ? 

4. The Basis of Christianity is History; and all that is peculiar 
to it, objectively considered, is matter of history, of wrttten revela- 
tion, and of authority. The entire life of Jesus, as now believed by 
mankind, and the work of his Apostles, are matters of simple record. 
The incarnation of the Word, and the relations of his life and death— 
of his whole work, past and progressing, to the human race, are 
matters of revelation. So, also, is the existence and work of the 
Holy Spirit. The conditions of salvation, so far as these involve 
human agency, and are peculiar to Christianity, are matters of au- 
thority—as Baptism, the Supper, the Lord’s day, the Church. 

No sane man will pretend that the purely historic facts, on which 
Christianity rests, can ‘now be known through any one, or through 
all of the Cognitive Faculties. They were known to those only who 
witnessed them; all others believe, or have believed them on the 
testimony of “chosen witnesses.” Neither Sense-Perception, the 
Vital Sense, Consciousness, Intuition, nor Reason can show us the 
risen Redeemer ; and it matters not what any one may have fe/t—it 
matters not of what changes wrought in his modes of thought and 
manner of life, he may be conscious, if Christ be not risen, [even] his 


faith is vain; he is yet in his sins, and they that have fallen asleep 
Vor. Il.—23 @ 
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in Christ have perished. If Christianity be not Zzstorically true, re- 
garded as a religion, it is a delusion. Surely no one will assert that 
the immense and unspeakable relations of Christ and of his whole 
work to the human race, regarded as sinners, are other than matters 
of revelation transmitted to the world in a written, and, therefore, in 
an unalterable form. Reason accepts the history of Christ as true; 
the revelations of Christianity as divinely adapted to the ends pro- 
posed ; and its purely authoritative appointments as every way ex- 
pedient and right; but reason does not discover them to the mind. 
Intuition, Consciousness, and Reasoning may be exercised in acquir- 
ing faith; but the objects and subjects of Christian fazth are not 
matters of cognition. The distinction between knowledge and faith 
having declared itself in universal consciousness has imbedded itself 
in universal language. No man is accustomed to say he believes that 
which his mind has apprehended through the Cognitive Faculties ; 
nor does he, when speaking accurately, say he knows that which he 
merely believes, though the term know is loosely employed in several 
senses in the Bible, as elsewhere. The man, however, who should 
say that he de/ieves a Christian mother ought to care for her own 
children, and that he vows that Judas Iscariot hung himself, would 
be regarded as having wholly misconceived the meaning of the words 
know and believe. 

5. Can any man say with propriety, “I know that I am a child 
of God and an heir of an imnrortal life?” He can not; for 

a. No man can know himself to be a child of God, unless he 
knows that God is, and knows that he is, as revealed through Fesus 
Christ. Whatever Reason, exercised on the phenomena of Nature, of 
history, and of the mind itself, may discover and decide, as matter of 
science, in relation to an intelligent and governing First Cause, is to 
be left out of view in our present investigation. Christianity reveals 
God as the “ Father in heaven”—the universal Father—and his rela- 
tions to mankind ; the latter being regarded, not as creatures merely, 
but as sivners. As the pitying Father and Redeemer of a lapsed and 
sinful race, God is apprehended through faith only. Nor is knowl- 
edge required; for “he that comes to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” 

6. No man can know that God has forgiven his sins, through the 
merits of Christ, without knowing that Christ died for sin; that he 
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was buried; that he rose from the dead, and now lives at the right 
hand of God! An effect can not be referred to a cause that is not 
known to exist. Nor is knowledge required. “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house.” Again, 
and decisively—for it has been no part of our purpose to string 
“texts” on a thread of reasoning—“ Though now for a season, if 
need be, ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations ; that the 
trial of your fazth . . . might be found unto praise, and honor, 
and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ; whom not having seen 
ye love; in whom, though now you see him not, yet delieving, you 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory, receiving the end of 
your faith, even the salvation of your souls.” (1 Peter i.) 

VIII. It behooved us to show that the use of the word know, 
in the Sacred Scriptures, is not inconsistent with the teaching of 
this article. We have room for a single reference only: In the be- 
ginning of Luke’s narrative he informs Theophilus that the things 
concerning which he was about to write were “most surely believed” 
among the people ; and that he wrote in order that Theophilus him- 
self might uow the certainty of the things wherein he had been in- 
structed clearly, and beyond the possibility of doubt. Luke did not 
expect his friend to know, in the strict sense of the word, but only 
to believe “those things wherein he had been instructed.” Nothing 
can be deduced against our argument from the Scripture use of the 
word know and its conjugates. 

IX. 1. It was further incumbent on us to examine, at some 
length, the range of Consciousness and Intuition in the field of 
revealed truth. The range of both is wide, and their operation in 
the domain of religion, as elsewhere, produces certainty—that is, 
knowledge. Consciousness declares the argument of the remedial 
provisions of the Gospel with the necessities of man’s sinful, help- 
needing condition; and the infinite desirableness of the proposed 
end of a righteous life on the one hand, and the dreadfulness of the 
threatened doom of the incorrigibly wicked on the other. Con- 
sciousness makes us aware that rational happiness is promoted by 
the exercise of the benignant forces of the soul, and hindered by the 
cperation of the malignant passions; and so of many other impor- 
tant matters. 

2. Intuition decides that there is an ineffaceable moral distinction 
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between virtue and vice—that is to say, between Truth and False- 
hood, between Good and Evil, and between Right and Wrong; and 
men are conscious that they should follow virtue and shun vice. Here 
we are in the domain of the Absolute Religion, and it is in this de- 
partment of Christianity that the professors of it break down. Men 
often profess to vow that their sins are forgiven, and to “read their 
title clear to mansions in the skies,” while all who read them know 
that the love of Truth and Righteousness and God is not in them. 
Zeal for dogmas and ordinances is common enough with men who 
have no taste for doing justly; and “wonderful experiences” are 
recited by men who have little respect for mercy and the fear of 
God. Ugh! 

X. If our limits allowed, we would indicate, with greater emphasis, 
the perils to true religion and to the souls of men that are intrinsic- 
ally incident to any attempt to determine our relations to the reme- 
dial work of Christ by means of mere “feeling ;” and show the neces- 
sity of being shut up in a matter of such infinite importance to the 
explicit declarations of the Word of God. 

We can not indulge the hope that our statements and attempted 
explications are such as to preclude the possibility of ungenerous, 
partisan objection, or to render adverse criticism improper. In con- 
clusion, we submit our own views of the subject affirmatively, but 
without enlargement, explication, or defense. 

XI._ 1. We omit any detailed notice of the agency of the inspired 
Scriptures in the salvation of sinners. These Scriptures, which alone 
reveal the eristence of the Holy Spirit, and the mind of that Spirit, 
contain God’s will touching all things to which they relate; for, 
whether found in the Old Testament or in the New, “Holy men of 
God spoke them as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” It is 
enough that the Spirit has testified concerning his own revelations 
that “they are able to make one wise unto salvation through faith 
in Christ Jesus.” 

2. We are persuaded that much that is spoken in the New Testa- 
ment concerning the Holy Spirit must, from necessity, be limited in 
its application to the times during which his presence with the 
Apostles and others was miraculously evinced. 

3. We are of opinion that the Spirit of God, in his own essence, 
is present in the soul of every contrite sinner, to help his infirmities, 
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to quicken his apprehension of spiritual things ; and that it is the will 
of God that penitent sinners should call on the name of the Lord— 
as it certainly is an instinct of the awakened soul. 

4. To such as heartily accept the Gospel, in all its fullness, con- 
fessing the Lord Jesus before men, the Holy Spirit is promised as 
the comforter who shall abide with them always if they grieve him 
not; and in ways and by methods that we may know, or that we 
may not know, the Spirit helps their infirmities, “making interces- 
sion for the saints with groanings that can not be uttered.” 

5. We believe that God will give his Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him, and that every sincere disciple of Christ may be “filled with the 
Spirit” if he so desires; the evidence of the Spirit’s presence in him 
being the subjection of his will to the will of God, as that will is re- 
vealed in the New Testament, and illustrated in the life of Jesus. 

6. We entertain the opinion that every Christian who earnestly 
strives to “walk in all the ordinances and commandments of the 
Lord blameless,” and that Churches of such existing as the organ- 
ized and visible kingdom of God on earth, are, in a subordinate, 
though important sense, inspired by the Holy Spirit. The adsolute 
condition of the enjoyment of this modification of Divine inspiration 
is absolute fidelity to the deliverances of Consciousness, touching the 
ineffaceable distinction between Truth and Falsehood, between Right 
and Wrong, between Good and Evil; that distinction is immediately, 
because intuitively perceived. Here, especially, it is true that “to 
him that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundantly ; but from 
him that hath not [honesty of soul—a “single eye”] shall be taken 
away even what he hath.” The inspiration here alluded to so en- 
lightens the understanding, so quickens the moral intuitions, and so 
controls the will as to preserve the individual Christian against the 
commission of any mortal sin and so directs the Church as to 
prevent the adoption of any fatal error. Though perfection is not 
claimed for either, yet over the one, sin has no longer dominion; 
against the other, the gates of hell shall not prevail! 
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IV.—EDUCATION OF CHILDREN ; 


OR, AN APPEAL TO PARENTS TO BRING UP THEIR CHILDREN IN THE 
NURTURE AND ADMONITION OF THE LORD. 


I—MAGNITUDE AND DIFFICULTY OF THE WorK. 


HE first man and the first woman needed no education. They 
came into being from the hand of their Creator in a perfect 
state. All their physical, intellectual, and moral faculties were then 
fully developed. They required not what are now commonly called 
habits of mind and body ; for the laws and impulses of their nature 
were their rules of thought, feeling, and action. And with respect 
to knowledge, it was given to them by inspiration. Adam named 
the animals of Eden, and conversed with his lovely bride on the first 
day of their creation; which implies, of course, that he had then a 
knowledge of language as well as of things. And hence, the first 
pair of human kind were, by virtue of their creation and supernat- 
ural inspiration, prepared to enter at once on the duties of manhood. 
But it is not so with their posterity. They, it is true, come into 
the world with all the faculties of their parents; but they come with 
these faculties but very partially developed, and without any habits 
or knowledge of any kind. And, still more, they come with their 
faculties all deranged and perverted by sin.* Their physical organs 
are all more or less weakened and deranged ; and so it is also with 
all the powers and susceptibilities of their spiritual nature. So much 
so, indeed, that their very first moral acts are all marked with sin. 
For when God looked down from heaven on the children of men to 
see if there were any that were doing good, as angels do, and as 
Adam did before he fell, he did not see one, no, not even one—prov- 
ing, conclusively, that the moral acts of children, as well as of adults, 
are all more or less defiled by sin. For “there are none that doeth 
good; no, not even one.” ¢ 
It must be evident, therefore, that the proper education of our 
race is a work of immense magnitude, as well as of immense difficulty. 


* Romans v, 12, 18, 19; and Ephesians ii, 3. + Romans iii, 10-12. 
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It would have been so even if man had never fallen. To develop 
all the powers and susceptibilities of mankind or any portion of 
them in harmony with their relations to each other, to God, and 
to the Universe; to form in them corresponding habits of thought, 
feeling, and action ; and to fill their minds and hearts with that wis- 
dom and knowledge which are profitable to direct in all things, is 
certainly a work which, under any circumstances, however favorable, 
would seem to require all the wisdom and skill of even the most 
gifted of our race. But how much more difficult it is to accomplish 
all this under the very unfavorable and adverse circumstances in 
which sin has placed us! 

But, nevertheless, the work must be done; and it must be done 
as perfectly as possible. The happiness of our race requires it, and 
their usefulness depends on it. The man of an imperfectly developed 
constitution is not a man, but a dwarf; the man of evil and un- 
natural habits is in constant war with established laws and forces 
which must ultimately work his ruin. And the man who is without 
that knowledge which is necessary to fit him for the enjoyment of 
God and the Universe around him is but little above the brutes 
that perish. 


II.—PARENTS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE WorK. 


But who is sufficient for these things? If the Holy Spirit had 
not spoken in reference to this matter it is most likely that we would 
all have been inclined to avoid a work of such magnitude, and a re- 
sponsibility involving consequences so immensely great. But on 
parents the responsibility is made to rest, primarily and chiefly. 
True, indeed, we are all, to some extent, implicated in this matter. 
So long as it is written, “Let us therefore do good to all men as 
we have opportunity,” * so long will every man be held responsible 
to the extent of his ability and his opportunities for the proper edu- 
cation of the entire rising generation. But to parents it is especially 
said, “ Zrain up your children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” + 

That this fixes the responsibility just where it ought to be is ob- 
vious, for the following reasons: 

1. Because of the very near and tender relations which exist between 


* Galatians vi, 10. t Ephesians vi, 4. 
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parents and their children. All our obligations grow out of our re- 
lations; and as we are related to all men by the ties of universal 
brotherhood, so we are bound to do good to all; but especially to 
those to whom we stand most nearly related, whether by the ties of 
nature or of grace.* But the relation of parents to their children is 
near, and dear, and tender in the highest degree; and hence the ob- 
ligations of the former to the latter are also made paramount. This 
is the law of God in the case, from which there can be no appeal. 
While the relation continues, the obligation must continue. So the 
Holy Spirit has testified in all ages, and under all dispensations. 

2. The propriety of this arrangement is further obvious from the 
very strong instinctive and moral attachments which parents have for 
their offspring. God foresaw the great amount of care, labor, toil, and 
anxiety that would be necessary in order to the proper education of 
children. And for all this, He most amply and benevolently pro- 
vided by implanting in the hearts of parents a love for their infant 
offspring which is peculiarly strong and tender. Owing to the sus- 
taining and supporting influence of this marvelous endowment, par- 
ents never grow weary of their charge. They can cheerfully spend 
many days of labor and nights of toil in waiting on their children, 
if their wants require it. But be it remembered, that wherever 
much is given, there also much is required.f This is a law of the 
Divine government that is as binding on parents as it is on any one , 
else ; and hence the propriety and the necessity of the admonition: 
“Parents, bring up your children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” 

3. Another reason for imposing this obligation chiefly on parents is 
owing to the great influence which they are capable of exercising over 
their children, either for good or for evil, Children are very imitative. 
They instinctively try to do as their parents do; and that they suc- 
ceed to a marvelous extent is evident from the fact that they very 
soon begin to talk and act just as do their parents. If the parents 
speak English, the children speak English; but if the parents speak 
French or German, then the children also speak French or German. 

How long it is before the conscience of the child is awakened to a 
full sense of its own personal obligations and responsibility to God, 
it is difficult to say. This may often depend on a variety of circum- 


* 1 Timothy v, 8; and Galatians vi, 10. + Luke xii, 48. 
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stances. Some children are morally, as well as intellectually, much 
more precocious than others. But one thing, I think, is quite evident, 
that this does not occur in any case until after the mind of the child 
is greatly zxclined by the example of the parent to either virtue or 
vice. Thousands upon thousands of every generation are, by the 
evil example of their parents, conducted, to a considerable extent, 
down the broad way to ruin and eternal death before they are capa- 
ble of understanding any thing about their relations, obligations, and 
personal responsibilities to God. 

How fearfully great, then, are the responsibilities of parents in 
this matter! How tremendous the thought that if their example is 
evil it can not fail to give the tender minds of their infant offspring 
an evil bias that may, and that very probably will, lead them down, 
down, down to the abyss of endless woe! And from this stand- 
point, therefore, how awfully impressive is the command of God to 
all parents, “Train up your children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord!” 


III.—MEANS oF ACCOMPLISHING THE WoRK. 


But how shall this be done? By what means can such a work 
be accomplished? I answer, 

1. By means of the parents own good example. The influence of 
this over children, as already shown, is very great. If parents revere 
and reverence the name of God and his ordinances, so also, as a gen- 
eral rule, will their children. If the former follow after that which 
is true, and honest, and just, and pure, and lovely, and of good re- 
port, so also will the latter. And this exercise, in the way of holis 
ness, must serve very greatly to develop, mold, and discipline all the 
powers and susceptibilities of their spiritual nature. Even if they are 
yet influenced by no higher motives than the love and veneration of 
their parents ; nevertheless, their merely instinctive acts can not fail 
to zucline their tender minds and hearts to whatever is lovely, and 
pure, and just, and good. And this will greatly facilitate their prog- 
ress in virtue, when they come to the years of personal responsibil- 
ity. It is an easy matter, and generally a very pleasant matter to do 
what we are accustomed to do. And so the child who, in its infancy, 
has been led by the good example of its parents in the ways of wis- 
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dom, will generally find it very easy and very pleasant in subsequent 
life to kneel every morning and evening in its closet and at the fam- 
ily altar; to attend the Sunday-school and the Bible class; to sanctify 
the Lord’s name and the Lord’s day; and to be diligent and earnest 
in every good word and work. It is a law of physics that a body at 
rest on receiving an impulse will move forward forever in a straight 
line under the influence of the given force, unless it is stopped or its 
motion is in some way changed by something ad extra. And this is 
largely true of spirit as well as of matter. The first impressions of 
the infant mind must, of necessity, go far in shaping its course and 
determining its destiny. True, indeed, it is ever liable to be misled 
by forces operating ad ixtra, as well as ab extra. But, nevertheless, 
under the encouraging influences of good parental example and the 
gracious care and bountiful provisions of that Providence that does 
not allow even a sparrow to fall to the ground without a purpose,* its 
course is apt to be ever onward and upward. And hence I think it 
is evident that all parents are, of necessity, largely instrumental in 
forming the character, directing the course, and determining the des- 
tiny of their children. Many, under the influence of evil parental 
example, go in straight lines from the cradle to the regions of the 
damned; while others, under the influence of good parental example 
and instruction, go in ways but slightly curved from the cradle to 
the realms of the blessed. What a powerful motive there is here 
presented to every parent who has a heart to feel for his children, to 
walk in all the ordinances and commandments of the Lord blameless! 

2. Much may also be effected by the parents instructing them in all 
that is good and excellent; and particularly in the Holy Scriptures. 
God has so constituted us that all our faculties are developed, 
strengthened, and disciplined by exercise. But each faculty must be 
exercised in a way and on an object that are in harmony with its own 
nature. The eye is developed and sharpened by light; the ear, by 
sound ; and the intellect, by various processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis. But in order that the heart of man may be developed, 
molded, and disciplined in harmony with its own nature and constitu- 
tion, and with reference to its own highest good and proper destiny, 
it must be exercised on God himself. I speak now particularly of 
man’s moral and religious nature. I know there are certain animal 


* Matthew x, 29. 
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passions and affections in the human soul which have reference to 
other objects. But I also know that there are in it other faculties 
of a higher order, which never can be satisfied with any thing short 
of God himself; and which, in their nature, exercise, and develop- 
ment, are quite as nearly related to God as the eye is to light, the 
ear to sound, or the olfactory nerve to odors. There is nothing in 
Atheism to develop and satisfy any human heart; nor is there any 
thing adequate to this end in all the systems of Polytheism or Pan- 
theism known among men. It is Jehovah himself as he is revealed 
to us in the person of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, who alone 
can meet and satisfy the wants and desires of the human soul. So 
teaches all human experience, as well as the Oracles of God. 

But God is now properly known only through the Revelation 
which he has made to us of himself. For says Christ: “No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him.”* I know that to him “whom the lamp of truth illuminates,” 
“the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
forth his handiwork.”} But, nevertheless, it is very obvious that 
Natural Religion, be it what it may, is not a suitable religion for 
sinners. There is nothing in it to take away our sins, or to purify 
our conscience from dead works, so that we may serve the living 
God. It is only when we come to the Holy Bible that we are en- 
abled to believe and realize that “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only-begotton Son that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish but have eternal life.” It is only then that the enmity 
of the heart is taken away, and that we are enabled to love him who 
first loved us.§ But then old things pass away, and all things be- 
come new. Our Old Man is then crucified, and we put on the New 
Man, which, after God, is created in knowledge, and righteousness, 
and true holiness. || 

It is altogether folly, therefore, to imagine that any man can be 
even fully and properly educated until he becomes a Christian. And 
it is just as absurd to talk or think of any one’s becoming a Chris- 
tian without the Holy Scriptures. The Word of God is the good seed 
of the kingdom, without which the soul of man never can bring forth 
the fruits of righteousness. 


* Matthew xi, 27, {Psalm xix, 1. f{Johniii, 16. §1 Johniv, 19. || Ephesians iv, 22-24. 
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Beware, then, gentle reader, lest any man spoil you through phi- 
losophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and not after Christ.* It is the man of sin, 
the son of perdition that says, Withhold the Bible from the people; 
take it out of the family, the school, and the university, and let your 
children grow up in ignorance of its teachings. God does not so 
instruct us. On the contrary, he says to every parent now as he 
once said to every Israelite: “ These words which I command you this 
day shall be in thy heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently to thy 
children; and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” 

3. Another essential means of training up children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord ts parental authority. This is sometimes 
quite as necessary as good parental example and instruction. When 
a child refuses to do what is right, it should, after being duly admon- 
ished and instructed, be regutred to do it. This, I grant, should not 
be done until after all proper means of persuasion have been tried 
and proved to be ineffectual. Children should not be governed by 
force as if they were so many irrational animals. The government 
of parents should, as far as possible, resemble the government of 
God. But God never governs his moral subjects by force or vio- 
lence while motives are found to be adequate. On the contrary, he 
draws us with the cords of his love.{ Even when the Egyptians 
were ripe for destruction he sent Moses to them with all the neces- 
sary evidence of his sovereignty and his grace before he allowed him 
to lift‘upon them the rod of his wrath. And when Christ came to 
the Israelites in the name of his Father, he dealt with them in the 
same way.|| He reasoned with them and wrought miracles among 
them. And even after they had crucified him he sent to them his 
chosen embassadors with offers of peace and pardon through his 
own atoning blood before he sent his armies to destroy them. And 
just so it is that God deals with all sinners. “Turn ye, turn ye; 
for why will ye die,’"4] is the earnest entreaty of our kind and 


* Colossians ii, 8. +Deut. vi, 6-9. {Hosea xi,4. § Exodus viii, 1-13. || John xv, 
22-25. J Ezek. xxxiii, 2. 
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gracious Heavenly Father to all the transgressors of his law who have 
not by their daring acts of rebellion placed themselves beyond the 
reach of his mercy. But when his admonitions are disregarded and 
all moral means prove to be unavailing, then it is that he lifts the rod. 
And just so, within certain prescribed limitations, he commands all 
parents to deal with their children. “Chasten thy son while there 
is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying.”"* And again, he 
says: “Correct thy son, and he will give thee rest.” 

One of the highest eulogies ever pronounced on faithful Abraham 
by the Divine Father was in reference to the government of his 
family. “I know him,” said he, “that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and that they will keep the way of the 
Lord to do justice and judgment; that the Lord may bring upon 
Abraham that which he hath spoken of him.”$ But, on the other 
hand, how dreadful the Divine denunciations on Eli and his house 
for the neglect of this! “ Behold,” said Jehovah to his servant Sam- 
uel, “behold, I will do a thing in Israel at which both the ears of 
every one that hears it shall tingle. In that day I will perform 
against Eli all things which I have spoken concerning his house; 
when I begin I will also make an end. For I have told him that I 
will judge his house forever, for the iniquity which he knoweth ; be- 
cause his sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them not. 
And therefore I have sworn unto the house of Eli that the in- 
iquity of Eli’s house shall not be purged with sacrifices nor offering 
forever.’§ 

Would to God that this charge of neglect in family government 
could be confined to the house of Eli, or even to that age of com- 
parative darkness! But, alas! how many so-called Christian parents 
follow in this respect the example of the delinquent Eli, rather than 
that of faithful Abraham! How few parents now reguire their chil- 
dren to read and study the Holy Scriptures; to go to church and 
to listen respectfully to the preaching of the Word; to abstain from 
their secular pleasures and amusements on the Lord’s day; and, in 
a word, to avoid, as far as possible, even every appearance of evil! 
Alas! how very few do this! 

No wonder, then, that this age is distinguished for its many acts 


* Proverbs xix, 18. Proverbs xxix, 17. }Genesis xviii, 18,19. §1 Samuel iii, 2-14; 
see also chapter iv. 
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of lawlessness and insubordination; no wonder that the discipline 
of the Church and the laws of civil society are so very imperfectly 
administered when the sources of all human government are so 
vitiated and corrupted; no wonder that children so soon assume to be 
men and women ; and no wonder that so many women are now dis- 
posed to lay aside the veil and take up the scepter. It is lovely to 
see a child clothed with the habiliments of innocence, and honoring 
all the authorities that are placed over it; it is lovely to see a 
woman in her proper sphere, diligently and gracefully discharging all 
those duties for which she is by nature so admirably qualified. But, 
alas! if the present tendencies of society should prevail we will soon 
have neither women nor children, Every biped—save those of the 
feathered tribes—will soon become a masculine monster, ruling the 
ballot-box, controlling the Church, and earnestly contending for the 
scepter of universal empire. 

To Christian parents it belongs to say whether this state of things 
shall continue to prevail or not; whether their children, like those of 
Abraham, shall walk in all the ordinances and commandments of the 
Lord blameless; or whether, like those of Eli, they shall continue 
to become more and more vile, until the judgments of God overtake 
them. Let the proper family discipline, as well as proper family in- 
struction, be at once generally instituted, and a change will very soon 
be effected. Like leaven, it will diffuse itself throughout the Church, 
and throughout the State; and very soon its salutary influence will 
pervade all ranks and departments of society. 

4. At this point Iam aware that an objection is likely to be urged. 
It will be said that many parents are not qualified for much of this 
work; that they do not themselves sufficiently understand many of 
the subjects in which their children should be instructed; and that 
still less do they comprehend the proper laws and processes of men- 
tal and moral developments and discipline. 

This is true. And hence, it is proper to say, in the fourth place, 
that parents are not, by the Divine command, restricted in this work 
to their own personal agency. “What a man does by another, he 
does by or through himself.” And hence parents are at liberty in this 
case to employ any agencies that will best serve for the accomplishment 
of the work, such as Common Schools, Sunday-Schools, High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities; provided, however, that in every case the 
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instructor, as well as the parent, should be a Christian—one that fears 
God and respects his Word. 

I know that just here many will exclaim: “This is a hard saying ; 
who can hear it?” Well, my friends, “Strike if you please;” but, 
nevertheless, bear with me while, with all possible brevity, I make 
my defense. Be it remembered, then, 

(1.) That the education of man’s moral and religious nature is of 
paramount importance. And by this I do not mean to undervalue 
the proper education of either his physical or his intellectual nature. 
The whole man should be as perfectly developed, trained, and dis- 
ciplined as possible. The heart can not say to the head, I have no 
need of thee; nor can the head say to the body, I have no need of 
thee. “A sound mind in a sound body” is certainly a very great 
desideratum. ” 

But, nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that the body is not 
the man. It is merely the clay tabernacle in which he now dwells, 
and which will, of necessity, very soon return to its kindred dust; 
or, if you please, it is the case of instruments by and through which 
the Spirit now operates, but which it will soon throw aside for others 
of a more heavenly mold. 

And with regard to the education of the intellect, it may be suf- 
ficient to say that many of the demons and fallen angels are quite as 
well educated as mankind can possibly be. No man’s powers of per- 
ception, memory, imagination, judgment, or intuition are developed 
and disciplined like those of Satan and his fallen compeers. But, 
nevertheless, of what advantage is all this to them or to us? Better, 
far better would it be for the Universe to-day if Satan had no more 
knowledge or intellect than a Hottentot. His vast stores of knowl- 
edge and his immense powers of intellect but serve to increase his 
own misery, and to make him the more dangerous foe of the race 
that he is ever seeking to destroy. And just so it is with the myr- 
iads of fallen spirits that are now under his influence. 

It must be evident, therefore, that nothing short of the proper 
education of the heart can meet and satisfy the wants of man. With- 
out this, life is but an abortion; nay, more, it were good for the man 
who lives and dies without this, that he had never been born. But 
if a man’s heart and will are properly educated, then indeed all is 
well. He will hereafter be provided with a body that will excel in 
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strength and beauty any thing that now pertains to this earth. And 
his intellect, though now perchance quite feeble and but partially de- 
veloped, will continue to grow in knowledge and power while the 
cycles of eternity continue to roll on.* 

And hence we find that this is the chief object of all the wise 
and gracious provisions made by the Supreme Educator of our race, 
with reference to the good of man. In these, it is true, neither the 
body nor the intellect is neglected. The whole man is properly 
cared for. But to cleanse and purify the heart—to develop all its 
moral powers and susceptibilities, and to establish and confirm it in 
the ways and practice of virtue—is evidently the supreme and ul- 
timate object of all the varied apparatus and means of discipline with 
which God has so bountifully supplied this primary department of 
the great University over which he himself forever presides. 

(2.) Notice, secondly, the fact that the educator can not fail to im- 
press, in some measure, his own likeness on the moral nature and char- 
acter of the educated. I care not what he may teach, whether it be 
pure Mathematics, Ancient Languages, Natural Science, or the Holy 
Scriptures—in any case, he must, of necessity, impress either favor- 
ably or unfavorably the very tender and confiding spirits of those 
who receive‘ his instruction. This is just as certain as that mind 
has an influence over mind. And of this no one can entertain a 
doubt who has ever analyzed the deep workings of his own con- 
sciousness, or studied even the first lessons of Sacred and Profane 
History. The history of education particularly demonstrates this 
fact beyond the possibility of a doubt. It shows most clearly and 
convincingly that as are the educators with respect to their moral 
and religious character and habits of thought, so also are generally 
the educated. If the former are Infidels, so also, as a general rule, 
are the latter; if the former are Mohammedans, the latter will gen- 
erally believe in the Koran and worship the False Prophet; if the 





* My object in this article is not to discuss the Divine but the human side of the ques- 
tion. And hence, it would be out of place to say much in this connection about the grace 
of God, the atonement of Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit, or the ministration of angels. 
But, nevertheless, it is well to remember that without Christ we can do nothing. (John xv, 5.) 
This is just as literally true of us as it was of the Apostles. And hence, all that I have to 
say on the subject under consideration is based on the well-grounded conviction that if we 
are willing and earnest in our endeavors to do our part of the work, God will most assuredly 
do his. This is just as certain as that the promises of God to his people are all yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus, (2 Corinthians i, 20.) 
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former are Catholics, the latter will most likely adore and worship 
“the Virgin Mary.” But if the former are enlightened Christians, 
and receive the Word of God as their only and all-sufficient rule of 
faith and practice, then also the latter will, in most cases, believe in 
Jesus, and adore and serve him as their only Savior. Indeed, so very 
generally is this the case that some philosophers have been led to 
infer, from too limited an induction of facts, that “Man is a mere 
creature of circumstances.” They say, with Pope, that 


“?T is education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


This, of course, is not true. The careful study of the mind itself, or 
of the history of its developments, is enough to refute this Epicurean 
hypothesis. Many men, such as Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and others, 
have risen above the force of circumstances, and formed their own 
characters. This one historical fact, then, forever refutes the aforesaid 
hypothesis. 

But it does not refute the position taken that most infant minds 
may be cast into almost any mold through the influence of those by 
whom they are educated. In this respect the mind very much re- 
sembles the body. Every physiologist knows very well that there is 
in the physical organization of the infant a watural tendency to grow 
upright. But, nevertheless, by means of external pressure, its bones 
may be made to assume almost any form; and if the pressure be 
sufficiently continued, the assumed form will ultimately become fixed 
and permanent. Thus it is, for instance, that the spine of many in- 
fants becomes permanently curved, or otherwise distorted, greatly to 
their discomfort in subsequent life. And just so it is with the mind 
of the infant. There is in it, as well as in its body, a natural tend- 
ency in a certain direction. It is as naturally adapted to the truth 
as the eye is to the light. Truth is its natural aliment, and the 
mold into which it was designed by its Creator to be ultimately and 
permanently cast. But, nevertheless, our own observation and expe- 
rience, as well as the records of history clearly prove, that the infant 
mind is quite as plastic as the infant body; and that both may ordi- 
narily be made to assume whatever shape or mold the educator may 
see fit to give them. 

Now, courteous reader, what say you? Is my last general prop- 
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osition too strongly stated? Is it not perfectly evident that if we 
want to make Infidels of our children, we should then place them 
under Infidel educators; if we want to make Catholics of them, 
then we should place them under Catholic educators ; but if it is our 
desire that they should grow up into Christ as their glorious and 
everlasting head—that in that event they should, during their minor- 
ity, be kept constantly under the control and influence of Christian 
educators? 

I know it will be pleaded by some that such a regulation would 
make education a very expensive process ; that it would, for instance, 
serve to multiply, very greatly, the number of schools and colleges 
among us; and that, in order to practice economy and save money, 
it is best to send our children to such seminaries of learning as the 
majority of the people may see fit to establish, whether they are con- 
trolled by Infidels, Jews, Catholics, or Christians. 

This, I am well aware, is a very popular objection to the plan 
proposed. Most unbelievers, and even some professing Christians, 
will do almost any thing for the sake of making or saving a little 
money. But, sir, are you a Christian? If so, for what purpose do 
you want to reduce the necessary expenses of properly educating 
your children? For what purpose are you so anxious to save a little 
money, even at the risk of your children’s best and highest interests 
for time and eternity? Do you really need this money to procure for 
them and for yourself the necessary food and clothing? Do you ex- 
pect to carry any of your savings with you into Hades? Or do you 
simply want to leave an abundance of wealth to your children, so 
that they may the more fully and effectually indulge in all that per- 
tains to “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life?” To practice economy and save a little money! Indeed! Can 
you tell me, sir, why it is that this world is still kept in being as it 
is? Why it is that men are still allowed to build cities, frame gov- 
ernments, construct railroads, establish schools, and draw an in- 
definite supply of all that pertains to their natural wants from the 
inexhaustible stores of this sin-cursed earth? What say you? Is 
it not simply for the purpose of making as much as possible out of 
the wreck and ruin of our fallen race? Is it not simply for the pur- 
pose of making the earth a school-house in which man’s whole nature, 
and especially his moral and religious nature, shall be as perfectly 
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developed as possible, in order that the greatest possible number 
may be saved from sin and qualified for the honors and glories of 
Heaven ?* 

If so, why talk about saving a little money by sending your chil- 
dren to schools of immoral and irreligious tendencies? Why culti- 
vate the intellect and pamper the carnal appetites while the heart is 
neglected, or, perchance, exposed to all manner of vice and immo- 
rality ? “What is a man profited if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ?”" 

Ah, sir, it is just such sophistry as you now plead that has ruined 
our world. It is this that has filled it with a degree of moral and 
spiritual darkness that is now felt in all parts of Christendom as well 
as in all parts of heathendom. And it is, moreover, this same error 
that will continue to curse it so long as the error itself remains and 
is practiced among us. The reformation that is now needed, and for 
which good men of all religious parties are now fervently praying, is 
a reformation that must begin with the famzly. Every Christian 
parent must see to it that his children are brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; and especially that their tender hearts 
are molded in the form of doctrine which God has himself delivered 
to us in the Holy Scriptures, Let this be done, and the best of 
consequences will soon follow. 


IV.—Goop EFFECTS. 


These are very numerous. But to discuss them fully would re- 
quire much more space than can be allowed within the narrow space 
of this brief essay. Suffice it to say, 

1. That such an education would contribute very much to the per- 
sonal comfort, happiness, and usefulness of the rising generation. Let 
it not be forgotten that the mind of the child, as well as of the youth 
and the adult, is ever active. It can not, therefore, remain very long 
in a neutral state. If it is not engaged in the practice of virtue, it is 


* The reader will observe that the righteous are called the sa/¢ of the earth. Matt. v, 
13. That is, they save it from decay, moral putrefaction, and consequent destruction. Ten 
righteous men would have saved Sodom and Gomorrah from a deluge of fire and brimstone. 
Genesis xviii, 23-33. But take away all the righteous from the world ; and then, like these 
ancient cities, its doom is sealed—the fires of God would consume it immediately. How 
very evident it is, therefore, that the earth, with all its vast resources, exists chiefly for the 
moral and religious education of our fallen race! 
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certain to be carried away with the allurements of vice. And hence 
it has been a thousand times demonstrated that the best way to 
govern a family, a school, a college, a church, a city, a State, or a 
nation, is to keep its members, as far as possible, all actively engaged 
in doing something that is elevating, refining, and otherwise bene- 
ficial in its effects. In this way habits of thought, feeling, and action 
will soon be formed, which will serve to make the practice of virtue 
pleasant and agreeable to the young; and, at the same time, serve 
to shield and protect them from a thousand pernicious influences 
which might otherwise mislead and insnare them. But who can 
describe the happiness of that man 
“That walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 

Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 

Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful: 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord ; 

And in his law doth he meditate day and night. 

He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 

That bringeth forth its fruit in its season ; 


Its leaf also shall not wither— 
And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.”* 


2. Such an education would also serve very greatly to promote the 
interests of the State and of the nation, as well as of the individual. 
It has long been a question with both philosophers and statesmen, 
“Whether or not man is capable of self-government.” The ancients 
labored very earnestly to solve this problem, but without arriving at 
any very satisfactory conclusion. Their chief difficulty consisted in 
making their practice correspond with their theories. Many of the 
ancient sages insisted that man could, and that he should govern 
himself. But, nevertheless, all their attempts to establish and per- 
petuate republican institutions were an utter failure. The fallen re- 
publics of Greece and Rome are certainly a most impressive demon- 
stration of the fact that all men, under their circumstances, are 
incapable of self-government. 

The experiment made in these United States has hitherto been 
rather more successful. Nearly a century has passed away since our 
Revolutionary fathers declared before the world that they were re- 
solved to be a free and independent people. Since that time the 
strength and stability of our Government have been severely tested 
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in many ways and under a great variety of circumstances. But to- 
day it is stronger than it ever was; and its prospects are more en- 
couraging than they ever were at any past period of our history. 

Whence, then, this great difference between the stability of our 
Government and that of the republics of ancient Greece and Rome? 
It can not be owing to any natural differences between them and us; 
for God has made of one blood all the nations of men that dwell on the 
face of the whole earth.* Nor can it be owing to any difference be- 
tween their and our intellectual training and discipline; for in this 
respect no people ever excelled the Greeks and the Romans. As an 
evidence of this I need only refer to the great excellency of their 
literature, which is to this day used as a means of intellectual culture 
in all the best institutions of learning in both Europe and America. 
But the difference is simply owing to this: That the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were all educated in a false system of religion, while most of 
the Americans are at least partially educated in the true religion. 
The Greeks and Romans had no Bible; no authoritative standard 
of right and wrong, of virtue or vice; but we Americans have the 
Living Oracles of Prophets and Apostles who spoke as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit. The fact is obvious and patent to all 
well-read historians that most of the heathens have always been 
practical atheists. There is nothing in their religion to enlighten 
the conscience, purify the heart, control the affections, govern the 
will, and regulate the life of any of Adam’s race. Nothing but the 
love of God and his omnipotent authority has been found adequate to 
subdue the selfish and wayward passions of the depraved heart of 
fallen man. It is the Gospel and the Gospel only that can dispos- 
sess the demons of the human soul, and restore a man to his right 
mind. And hence it follows that the Bible is the proper shield of 
our Republic—the only palladium of our civil and political, as well 
as of our religious rights and privileges. 

But be it observed that it is not the Bible on the shelf or in the 
library that serves 

“To sanctify mankind, 
Soften the rude, and calm the boisterous mind.” 

Before it can do this, it must have a lodgment in the hearts of the 
people. Then, and not till then, can it restrain the passions, control 
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the will, and regulate the life of society. And, consequently, the 
claims of patriotism, as well as of religion, require that the tender 
minds and hearts of the entire rising generation shall be thoroughly 
recast and molded in the form of doctrine delivered to us by the 
Spirit of Inspiration. Let the Scriptures be taught in the family, in 
the common school, in the Sunday-school, in the college, and in the 
university, if we would perpetuate our own freedom, and extend to 
others the blessings of civil and political liberty. 

This is a matter of very great interest at all times. We can 
never, with safety, even for a year, or a month, or a day, relax our 
efforts in the moral and religious training and discipline of youth. 
But just at this time, when our country is likely to be inundated by 
an immense tide of foreign immigration, the subject becomes a mat- 
ter of paramount importance. And I can not, therefore, regard any 
man as either a true patriot or philanthropist who would exclude the 
Bible from any department of popular education. If the Catholics 
are not willing that their children shall be instructed in King James’ 
version of the Holy Scriptures, let them use the Douay or any other 
version that they may prefer. But let them not be guilty of the 
hypocrisy of professing to be friends of civil and political liberty, 
while they are secretly laboring to introduce a policy which, if carried 
out to its legitimate results, would very soon reduce our prosperous 
and beloved country to the condition of priest-ridden Mexico, Spain, 
or Italy. 

How far the right of suffrage should be extended to the many 
foreigners who are seeking refuge in our country is a question with 
which I am not now concerned. For one, I am willing to leave this 
matter to the wisdom and discretion of our enlightened statesmen. 
But certain it is that no restriction of the right of suffrage can save 
our country from the fate of all ancient republics, unless the Word 
of God is embalmed in the hearts of the people. The fear of Je- 
hovah is the deginning of wisdom,* without which even our most 
populous and prosperous cities would very soon become as Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

I know some entertain the opinion that our Government should 
restrict the privileges of immigration, as well as the rights of im- 
migrants. They think it is very wrong to imperil the rights and 
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privileges of native Americans by allowing such idolaters as the Chi- 
nese, for example, even to land on our shores. But to draw any well- 
defined lines of distinction between foreigners, so as to admit one 
class and*exclude another, would, I presume, be very difficult. And 
even if it were practicable, I very much doubt the right of our Gov- 
ernment to do so. We must not forget that this country, with all 
its rich stores of blessings, is not ours. It belongs to God; and it 
should not, therefore, be used for any selfish ends and purposes. It 
has been given to us by Him who is Lord of all for the good of our 
race, and as an asylum for the oppressed of all nations. Let all, 
then, who will, come without let or hinderance, and partake freely of 
the blessings of our civilization. And as a protection—I might say 
the only sure and efficient protection—of our rights and privileges, 
let the house of every native American become a Bethel; let the 
schoolmaster, the missionary, and the colporteur, laden with Bibles 
and all the common blessings of Christian civilization, be sent abroad 
among the destitute and unenlightened immigrants ; and soon Dagon 
will fall before the Ark of God; the temples of idolatry which are 
now being created on our Western borders will soon be consecrated 
to the cause of Christ; and those who now worship at their shrines 
will soon become missionaries of the Cross and bear to their be- 
nighted brethren in distant lands the blessings of the Gospel. 

It is vain for us or for any other people on earth to oppose the 
clear indications of God’s providence. He rules in the heavens, does 
what is pleasing in his sight among the inhabitants of the earth; and 
he has no use for republics, kingdoms, or empires, any further than 
they serve to promote his benevolent designs and purposes in en- 
lightening, emancipating, and saving the world. But this they can 
do only by protecting the Church in her legitimate rights and priv- 
ileges, and by encouraging, in every possible way, the study and free 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures. Let us, then, as a nation, as well 
as in every other capacity, do what we can consistently to speed the 
flight of the angel who is even now seen in the midst of heaven, hav- 
ing the everlasting Gospel to preach “to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people.”* 

3. Such an education would also serve very greatly to promote the 
increase, stability, peace, harmony, purity, power, and influence of the 
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Church. We all know how very difficult it is to persuade those who 
have grown up in vice to forsake the world and to unite with the 
body of Christ. If a man, raised up in a Christian community, is 
not a member of the Church when he is thirty years of age, there 
are ten chances to one that he never will become a Christian. And 
this adverse ratio is greatly increased as life advances. And hence 
we find that the Church is largely composed of persons who were 
brought up from their infancy in Christian families; who were in- 
structed in the Holy Scriptures in the nursery and the Sunday- 
school; and who were converted to Christ when they were of few 
and tender years. These are facts that are patent to all, and that 
are conceded by all. And hence, we conclude, that parents, by bring- 
ing up their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
would greatly increase the membership of the Church, save many 
souls from death, and hide forever a vast multitude of sins.* 

And then, be it remembered, for our encouragement, that if this 
work is well done in childhood or youth, it is very apt to remain so 
forever. “TZrain up a child,” says Solomon, “zz the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.’+ The force of 
carly impressions is very great. The tender oak, as it springs from 
the acorn, may, for a time, require our constant care and attention 
to give to it that particular and precise bent which we desire. But 
when it becomes a tree its curves are then all fixed; no ordinary 
external pressure can then change its shape. And very much so 
it is with the human spirit. In childhood, notwithstanding its strong, 
natural biases and inclinations, it may, like the tender twig, be bent 
in almost any direction. But when its habits are once formed, be 
they good or bad, it is extremely difficult to change them. 

Of the truth of this, all history is an illustration. Its evidence 
is seen in the life and inclinations of every old man in Christendom, 
whether his habits are good or bad, religious or irreligious. It is 
seen in the many ties which bind together the several members of 
the various Protestant parties; and it is seen in the blind supersti- 
tious devotions and artistic unity of the Church of Rome. 

But perhaps the most striking illustration of this is to be found 
in the history of the Jews. For eighteen hundred years their na- 
tionality has been broken up, and they have been scattered as sheep 


* James v, 20. t Proverbs xxii, 6. 
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without a shepherd throughout all the tribes and families of the ‘i 
earth. In the mean time, they have suffered all manner of insult, 
scorn, and injustice from their Gentile. oppressors. They have, as 
Moses long since predicted, become a proverb and a by-word among 
the nations. They have been banished from city to city, and from 
country to country. Their property has been confiscated; their 
children have been taken from them by violence; and life itself has 


ip been made a burden to them, so that in the morning they have anx- 
iously and despairingly said, “Would to God that it were evening ;” 
and in the evening they have said, “Would to God that it were 


morning.”* But, nevertheless, they remain to this day a separate 
and distinct people, choosing rather to suffer the loss of all things 
than to renounce the faith of their fathers. 

Why is this? And how has it come to pass that the Jews alone 
of all the tribes and families of the earth can, with certainty, trace 
their lineage and pedigree back through a long line of ancestors to 

) the father and founder of their race? Perhaps you will say that all 
this is owing to the special care and providence of God. Very well; 
y this is no doubt a correct answer to my question, so far as it goes. 
But Providence is not a miracle. Providence always works by means, 
and does nothing without means. And hence the question recurs | 
upon us in a still more specific and definite form: By what means 
has God effected and brought about this result? Granting, as we 
certainly should, that he has had an agency in this work, our present ‘ 
purpose is simply to inquire through what human means and instru- 
mentalities has he accomplished it. 
The proper answer to this question is very clearly found in the 
facts of Jewish history. Whatever else the Jews may have neglected, 
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this one thing they have never forgotten; namely, to instruct their 
children most carefully and punctiliously in the laws of Moses and 
the traditions of their fathers. These words have been richly treas- 
ured up in their own hearts, and they have diligently taught them to 
their children. They have talked about them when they were walk- 
ing in the way; when they were sitting in their houses; when they 
were lying down; and when they were rising up. They have bound 
them as signs upon their hands; they have made them as frontlets 
between their eyes; and they have written them on their doors and 
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on the posts of their gates. And hence it is that all the combined 
powers of Christendom have not been able to overcome their prej- 
udices, nor~to break asunder their party affinities; and that to this 
day they remain in all parts of the world a separate and distinct 
people. 

How evident it is, therefore, that if in childhood and youth per- 
sons are brought up in the way they should go, they will not depart 
from it in their manhood! If such is the influence of a false educa- 
tion—that not one in ten is ever able to rise above it—how much 
more powerful and controlling must be the influence of an education 
that is in all respects in harmony with the Oracles of God, as well 
as with our own intellectual, moral, and religious nature, and cui 
several relations to the entire universe! “Whosoever is born of 
God,” says John, “doth not commit sin [willingly and habitually] ; 
Sor his seed remaineth tn him, and he can not sin, because he is 
born of God.* 

It is obvious, therefore, that such an education as that for which 
we plead would not only serve to increase the number of converts 
to Christ, but that it would also serve very greatly to give to the 
Church character and stability, and to correct the many evil prac- 
tices into which young Christians, particularly, are prone to fall. 
The soul has its appetites as well as the body. It must, and it will, 
seek for happiness in some way, and from some quarter. If it is 
not, in childhood or youth, reconciled to God through the word of 
his grace, it is sure to seek after pleasure wherever it can find it. 
And for every such unregenerate spirit the ball-room, the card- 
table, the theater, the race-course, the circus, and all such exciting 
scenes have many attractions. And, as we have seen, wherever 
habits of frequenting such places of amusement and indulging in 
such sinful pleasures are once formed, it is very difficult to cor- 
rect them. True, indeed, a very great change is effected in the 
heart of every true convert at the time of his conversion. Old 
things then pass away; and all things then, in a very important 
sense, become new.t We then put off the Old Man with his evil 
deeds, and we put on the New Man, who is renewed after the im- 
age of Him who created us in knowledge, righteousness, and _holi- 
ness.{ But, nevertheless, there is nothing in all this that implies 


*1 John iii, 9. +2 Corinthians v,17. Ephesians iv, 22-24; and Colossians iii, 9, 10. 
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the annihilation of our former habits. They are then certainly very 
greatly weakened; their domznzon over the soul is then taken away ; 
and if all young converts were henceforth properly cared for by 
parents and pastors, the aforesaid evil habits might perhaps be finally 
eradicated. But whenever and wherever this necessary watch-care 
is neglected, the Old Man soon revives; the former habits of life 
return ; the Holy Spirit is grieved, and perhaps soon wholly forsakes 
the backsliding soul; and the young converts are scattered as sheep 
without a shepherd, seeking pleasure wherever they were wont to 
find it previous to their conversion. The Church discipline becomes 
necessary. One young convert is excluded from the Church for go- 
ing to the theater; another, for attending the merry dance; a third, 
for playing cards; a fourth, for indulging in some other worldly 
amusement. This not unfrequently gives offense to parents, as well 
as to their offending offspring. They censure the elders, and per- 
haps leave the Church. Envy and strife follow; and thus it is that 
Christ is often wounded in the house of his professed friends. 

Now, it is very obvious that all this evil, or at least much of it, 
might have been avoided had the parents of these transgressors 
brought them up faithfully in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.* When the soul has from its infancy been properly instructed 
in the good Word of God, and from the hour of its conversion has 
been well rooted and grounded in love by walking habitually in all 
the ordinances and commandments of the Lord, it is not very prob- 
able that it will afterward take pleasure in the profanity of the bar- 
room, or the lewdness and licentiousness of the ball-room or the 
theater. But, “Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ”—in 
these it delights, and from these it derives its pleasure. 

Manifestly, then, this is the reformation that is now most needed 
throughout all parts of Christendom. Indeed, it implies directly, or 
indirectly, every thing that is really necessary in the way of refor- 
mation. But, primarily and chiefly, it implies an honest, careful, and 
prayerful study of the Holy Scriptures in their proper grammatical 

* QUERY.—Which is the more guilty and the more deserving of Church censure, the 


young sister who goes to the dance and the theater, or her parents who have neglected her 
religious education? What say the elders of Churches in reply to this query? 
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and logical connection, by both parents and their children; and, also, 
an unreserved obedience to all that God has required of us in his 
Holy Word as means and conditions of enjoying the great salvation, 
for the procuring of which Christ bled and died. Let this much be 
done, and then very soon all will be done. The Church will then 
very soon “look forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and [to her enemies] terrible as an army with banners.”"* Un- 
der her transforming and renovating power and influence, the wilder- 
ness and the solitary parts of the earth will be made glad, and the 
deserts of the world will rejoice and blossom like the rose.t 

Christian parents, will you give heed to this admonition or will 
you not? By duly and properly regarding it you may make your 
children forever shine as stars in the firmament of God’s everlasting 
kingdom; or by disregarding it you may subject them to the tor- 
ments of that worm that shall never die, and to the flames of that 
fire that shall never be quenched. May God, then, in his infinite 
mercy, incline your hearts to have mercy on your children, and to 
give all possible diligence in bringing them up as he has required— 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord! 


* Song of Solomon vi, 10. tIsaiah xxxv, I. 
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V.—A PAGE OF HISTORY AND A LINE OF REVELATION. 


HE writer of Ecce Homo, whatever may be said of the book, has 
certainly impressed upon the reader, with unwonted power one 
thought, that the knowledge of God and the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom is in itself, as a vast whole, a far greater marvel than the physi- 
cal miracles wrought by his personal power or in the apostolic age. 

With the combined assistance of reason and revelation, it is diffi- 
cult even yet to understand that from the highest round of human 
intelligence we can catch no glimpse of God, yet from the lowest 
round may touch the hem of His garment who goes before us into 
heaven. 

Craving pardon for the sake of the motive, let us lay all reverence 
aside, put the miracles out of sight, and make a legend of the resur- 
rection and a fable of the flaming Pentecost. The infidel is now 
satisfied ; and we can view what remains together. We see a harm- 
less wanderer, an ambitious man, always talking of himself, and yet 
with strange impolicy always offending his most influential friends, 
and at last dying a violent and shameful death, followed by only a 
few half-faithful Galilean fishermen. And yet, eighteen hundred 
years after, this man, who has been dead for so many centuries, is an 
acknowledged power in every enlightened nation on the face of the 
whole earth. And this power unsupported, except by the memory of 
its dead author, and without the conscious volition of the mass of 
men, lives in our language, animates our literature, moves in our 
senates, controls in our laws, and molds our peoples ; and, whether 
we will or not, it is the great engine of progress, bearing the long 
train of civilization over the track of human destiny. 

It is all this, and no man can tell why. We strip Christ of his 
divinity, and deny every miracle, and yet denuded of all, he himself 
stands a greater miracle than all we have swept away. 

Men may reject him. They do. But no enthusiasm haloes them, 
no power opposes, for Christianity is aggressive, not defensive, and 
right and left the stream divides and leaves them standing like pillars 
of salt all along the way between the Sodom of the world’s wickedness 
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and the purest civilization contemplated by the closest followers of 
Christ. 

The religion of Christ is simpler than all philosophy, and yet a 
problem so deep that, in this broad noonday of the world, human 
reason can not solve it, yet rarely dares reject it, for fear of that 
sword of vengeance which, but vaguely visible to the conscious eyes 
of men, always hangs suspended by God’s providence, ready to fall on 
an apostate people or an apostate Church. 

To those who read the pages of the world’s history side by side 
with the revelations of God, the whole story of mankind from Eden 
to Mount Sinai, from Canaan to the Cross, all down the torpid cen- 
turies until now, are but a sermon on the text, “ The world by wis- 
dom knew not God.” Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and China with her 
thirty centuries of civilization, borne not as a light ahead, but a bur- 
den in the rear of the march of nations, all proclaim it true. 

But lest the bewildered eyes of men should fail to read aright so 
vast a page, it would seem as if Divine Providence had massed the 
elements of human wisdom and folly to epitomize this truth in the 
tragic burlesque of a day. The stage was France. Long years of 
political and religious corruption had prepared an applauding au- 
dience, and in 1793 and 1794 was enacted the most grotesque trag- 
edy that the world ever saw. 

If we desire to measure the heights and depths of human deprav- 
ity, we may sink our plummet here, where wickedness became frenzy 
and infidelity became enthusiasm, and where even the master-minds 
of the French Revolution, from the heights of reason, education, and 
refinement, alternately ignore, insult, and patronize their Maker. 

It was just after the execution of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, 
when, as William Howitt says, “ France was one great mad-house of 
bloody, raving maniacs.” The throne was gone. The Church, which 
had sailed from Jerusalem with its snow-white banner, to be the ark 
of the world in every deluge of distress, had mutinied long ago, and 
now, sailing under the flag of Rome, foundered on the rocks of the 
French Revolution. “The gates of hell prevailed against it.” 

Without uncovering the past to discover just when Christ with- 
drew himself from a Church profaned, we may simply lift the cur- 
tain of the holy place and find that he is gone. We see the purple 
and fine linen, the gold and frankincense, and the lights upon the 
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high altar; but the key-stone is gone from the arch above, and while I 
we gaze the whole vast edifice of grandeur and sin falls in upon | 
itself and disappears in the vortex of a sinking throne. 

Wherever we must now look for the true Church among those 
followers who so divide the living body of Christ, certainly it is not 
here ; for their light has gone out, St. Bartholomew’s eve is avenged, 
and Christ is vindicated—the gates of hell prevail. 

They did not abolish the Church because “it was weighed in the 
balance and found wanting ;” they did not virtually abolish it at all. 
! It simply died, and they swept it out of the way to make room for a 

better thing. There was no opposition, or, at least, none worthy of 
the name, except Gregoire, Bishop of Blois. But dead bodies do not 
resist ; they regarded the Church as an old idol fallen prostrate at 
the feet of Truth. 

And now we have before us the strange spectacle of France, an 
enlightened nation, without a government, a religion, or a church, 


} but with the legislative power vested in the hands of the wisest men 
in France; men, too, who were pouring out in impassioned senti- 

L ment their love of liberty, justice, and virtue. The world looked on. 
What would these wise men do? There was no law to compel, no 


religion to restrain, no Church to hinder. Above the waste of what 
had been and was not, they had absolute power to will and to do, | 
They might decree, and no man reverse; they might build, and no i | 
man pull down. | 
They held in their hands the experience of the past, the wisdom 
of the present, and the revelation of the future; nor were they blind 
to the hour. Beholding the grand possibilities before them, they 
believed themselves standing on a modern Sinai to give laws to a 
waiting people. But they invoked not God, but Reason, and a cloud 
passed before their eyes hiding the Lord from their sight. Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Talleyrand, and Mirabeau had prepared France for 
Anacharsis Clootz, who, at the head of a party, now appeared before 
the Convention, proclaiming the necessity of “destroying all the pre- 
tended sovereigns of earth and heaven.” “There is,” said he, “no 
other God but Nature, no other sovereign but the human race; and 
Nature kneels not to herself.” And yet in the next act we see that 
Nature did kneel to herself, when the busts of Mirabeau, Marat, and 
other apostles of the republic were put in the place of the images 
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of saints to be worshiped in the churches. Clootz claimed that by 
dethroning God as they had already dethroned their king, they would 
abolish together all necessity for taxes, public officers, or execu- 
tioners, while Reason would unite them in a common brotherhood. 
The Convention received this impious proposition with transport. 
Gobel, Archbishop of Paris, after some hesitation, not of conscience 
but of caution, was decided by the more courageous conduct of 
Parens, a country curé, and appeared at last in his pontificals, fol- 
lowed by many of his clergy, and exchanged his miter for a red 
night-cap. Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, with a host of others, fol- 
lowed, and then the Commune joined the popular tide and renounced 
Christianity for the worship of Reason. On the roth of November, 
amid a wild orgie of sentimental frenzy, the Convention and the as- 
sembled multitude formally deposed the Almighty, and set up to be 
worshiped in his stead a goddess of Liberty and Reason. The scene 
of this unparalleled mockery was the Church of Notre Dame. An 
opera-girl served for a goddess to receive the worship. Howitt says 
“it was a genuine theatrical scene burlesquing scandalously the 
rites of religion.” To the true worshiper walls are not sacred 
things, and nothing holy can ever be actually profaned; but the 
Church of France had taught a different doctrine, and in reading the 
record of this crazy jubilee one feels a vague kind of disbelief that 
these men could so soon have outgrown every vestige of respect for 
a place whose very threshold they had once considered holy. True, 
they had burned the Pope in effigy, but the Pope had withstood 
them. It would seem that God himself must have chosen to utterly 
desecrate those silent incense-saturated walls, so stained by a polluted 
worship ; and the purple and fine linen with which for ages men had 
veiled the eyes of men, and covered out of sight the ark of His holy 
covenant, were now thrown out to become the filthy rags of the 
revolution. They altered the computation of time, and dated not 
from the birth of our Savior, but from the 22d of September, 1792, 
the birthday of French liberty. After changing the names of the 
months, they divided them into periods of ten days instead of weeks: 
less kind to themselves and each other than God had been, they 
robbed man and beast of one day of rest in every month ; and every 
decade they met to worship Liberty and Reason, professing to rise 
above every form of ignorance, injustice, and fanaticism, to become 
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a loving brotherhood with their republic for their religion. But the 
guillotine was their altar, and their religion was blood. 

A deputation from St. Denis, with a cart-load of images and ves- 
sels of the sacrament, which were gathered from all the churches to 
be destroyed or melted into coin, is said to have apostrophized them 
thus: “O, you instruments of fanaticism and blessed saints of all 
kinds, serve your country by going to the mint to be melted, and 
thus give us in this world the felicity you promised us in the next!” 

Had these reforms been only directed against some of the per- 
verted forms of religion, the nation at large must have felt some 
unfortunate effects of this loud and reckless iconoclasm ; but directed, 
as they believed, against the very throne and existence of God, it 
assumed a form and shape of such awful magnitude that it has over- 
shadowed France till now. : 

While they were drenching their land with blood, this nation of 
maniacs seem to have had but one other desire—to wipe out, if pos- 
sible, the very idea of God and a hereafter. For this purpose 
Fauché and Chaumette carried the work into the cemeteries, and 
destroyed or obliterated every emblem or inscription presenting the 
idea of God or immortality, and placed over the gates the words, 
“Death is eternal sleep.” If it were ever permitted us to pray for 
the dead, human charity would constrain us to pray that they might 
have found it so— 


“For e’en the dread power of dissolving in space 
Would be bliss to such souls.” 


It is impossible for these men to take shelter in the heathen’s 
refuge. Mercy spreads no shadowy wings of ignorance over the 
crimes of their lives which prepared the horrors of their death. 
They stood amid the “nations that forget God,” and defiantly work- 
ing out for themselves the companion character, they invoked the fate 
of both. The bloody and impious abominations of the “Reign of 
Terror” were not committed, or, at least, not directed, by an unedu- 
cated mob, but by men who were the lights of France, the friends of 
Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Paine, the latter. of whom was all this 
time sitting quietly in prison writing his “Age of Reason,” perhaps 
an unconscious rival of the arch-fiend who outside his prison walis 


was writing down his age of reason in bloody columns in the book 
VoL. II.—25 
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of time. It is difficult to believe that less than a century ago, with 
even human reason for a guide, men could have transformed civilized 
France into this fiendish chaos of confusion, carnage, and terror, 
destroying alike the republic and its foes, and even forcing each 
other under the uplifted ax of doom. When we think of Paris wel- 
tering in blood, of Nantes breeding pestilence from the stench of its 
victims, of the Loire bridged with its floating corpses, we sink down 
in helpless agony and shame, and lay our human reason at the feet 
of God, imploring him to save us from ourselves. We read of the 
butcheries of India, and the cold-blooded sacrifices of the Hindoos, 
and thank God that we live in a civilized land, and have heard the 
name of Christ ; and yet in France, where the sacred symbols of the 
body and blood have told the story of the cross for centuries, we 
find the most cultivated minds planning and executing atrocities on 
a scale that finds no parallel among the South Sea Islanders or the 
brutal tribes of Central Africa. And all this in the name of human 
liberty and reason. Human Liberty! a virago with her cap dyed red 
in the purest blood of France, instead of a white-robed angel on the 
walls of Zion. Human Reason! a drunken despot enthroned upon 
a guillotine, instead of a Paul on Mars’ hill. 

If, in the wise economy of God, this sanguinary chapter serves any 
purpose, it must be to show to the world, for all time to come, how 
unutterably low they fall who make a god of Reason. 

Nor was the carnage of this frenzied Age of Reason the sum of its 
crimes ; that was only the outward and visible sign, written in blood, 
of that abomination of desolation which swept away a polluted re- 
ligion and a prostituted Church, and put in their place the flowers of 
Mirabeau and the logic of Paine, while in and out among them glided 
that old serpent whose sting is death. 

And if the blood of the revolution rose above the high-water- 
mark of human fury, it was not so much the intention of its leaders ; 
still less the crime of a brutal mob resisting political tyranny ; it was 
rather the legitimate result of a corrupt Church on one hand, and, 
on the other, the teachings of men who had long dethroned God in 
their hearts, and now sought to lay profane and violent hands upon 
his earthly scepter. 

Liberty and Reason were enthroned, but insanity and terror 
reigned, and this wild flood of human disaster drowned alike the 
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bodies and the souls of men, sweeping away the bulwarks of religion 
and the landmarks of law. 

And now high over this chaos sat the great Robespierre, great 
even in his littleness. The thunders of Danton were silenced, and 
Robespierre, enthroned in terror, sat alone—triumphant, calm, satis- 
fied? Triumphant, certainly, but neither calm nor satisfied. It 
would seem that in the blackest human heart God never leaves him- 
self without a witness ; and so this human fiend, who more than all 
others had trampled humanity and outraged Divinity, was made the 
vindicator of that God to whom his whole life was an insult. He 
had conquered all opposition; his delicate white hands were the 
levers of the republic; his word was the ax of the guillotine; but 
above and before him frowned the shadow of death. He could not 
destroy that. It did not oppose him; it only waited for him—why 
did it wait? His compatriots had said death was an eternal sleep— 
had he not sent them, by hundreds, to prove it? Yet he had not 
affirmed it—if it were that, he was not ready to fall into its arms. 
Why did it wait? Was he not master of France? And so Robes- 
pierre, the most pitiful coward of the revolution, at last dared the 
loud wrath of this insane reign of reason, rather than the silent curse 
of God dethroned. Cautiously, at first, in the Jacobin club, he as- 


serted, in view of the ungovernable excesses of the people, that “if 


there were no God, a wise legislature would invent one” to restrain 
them. Finding this speech well received by a majority, he next de- 
nounced the extreme atheists, and finally appeared before the Con- 
vention with a carefully prepared paper, deifying Liberty, Virtue, and 
Reason, and echoing all the putrid sentiment of the republic; and 
then, having sacrificed unto the gods of Canaan, he proceeded to 
argue the necessity for a belief in a Supreme Being, not as an unde- 
niable truth, but as a theorem tending to the solution of their politi- 
cal problem, which was already beginning to startle even their callous 
hearts by its vast proportions and the awful momentum of its un- 
manageable elements. He asserted nothing, but endeavored to prove 
the advantage to be gained by assuming the existence of Deity. 
“The belief,” concluded Robespierre, “in a Supreme Being, and the 
immortality of the soul, is a perpetual recall to justice ; it is, there- 
fore, social and republican.” 

Had he exorcised the shadow, or did it still wait? And now the 
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noble senators, who in the cathedral of Notre Dame dethroned the 
Almighty amid the acclamations of the people, received this speech 
with the same demonstrations, and the people voted addresses to the 
Convention, thanking them for the restoration of the Supreme Being. 

It would seem that such impiety must appear almost too weak 
to be wicked in the estimation of Him who is “the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever.” But this was the wisdom of France; and as 
Robespierre said the people needed festivals, they decided that 
every decade throughout the year should be a festival in honor of 
something—the human race, patriotism, liberty, virtue, agriculture, 
and a long list of abstractions; but the first was dedicated to the 
Supreme Being, as though he, too, were but an abstraction. “It 
hardly appeared,” says the historian, “a restoration at all, but the 
erection of a pantheon of worshipable things, with the Supreme Being 
at the head of them.” 

The first festival, that of their reinstated Deity, was appointed for 
the 8th of June, or the 2oth of Prairial, according to the new com- 
putation. Great preparations were made, and again blood-stained, 
woe-begone Paris forgot its aceldama for a few brief hours to thrill 
with a new sensation. 

In the garden of the Tuileries a large mound was raised for the 
festival, and graced with three statues, Atheism, Deism, and a veiled 
statue of Wisdom. But the mound, erected in haste, proved too 
small to afford standing-room for the Convention, and the rites began 
amid much elbowing and cursing among that noble body. 

As high-priest of the Supreme Being stood Robespierre, with 
torch in hand, awaiting the moment of the unveiling of the statue 
of Wisdom to set fire to the statues of Atheism and Deism. Here, 
standing upon the mound above the heads of Paris, just as he tow- 
ered over France, we take our last look at Robespierre the great ; 
the shadow is closing round him, henceforth vain, weak, cowardly, 
and unutterably wicked, he crawls through another page of history, 
and then—drops from the guillotine into the bottomless pit of eternal 
infamy. But at this moment he stood in his sky-blue waistcoat, 
carrying an immense bouquet of flowers and wheat, the central object 
of the eyes of Paris; and half insane with vanity and the sense of 
power, perhaps unconscious, or, for one brief moment, unmindful of 
the mutterings of hate around him. His arm was raised, that arm 
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potent enough to crush the liberty of France, and, in the words of the 
terrible St. Just, “send the vessel of the revolution plowing its way 
through a red sea of blood,” and yet, afterward, too weak to let out 
his own poor life when, in the brutal sense of an awful fear, he would 
have escaped from the horrors before him into the arms of that 
haunting shadow that followed him to the end. 

At the appointed moment Wisdom was unvailed and the statues 
fired, and once more in Paris reigned a Supreme Being, whose re- 
storer and high-priest was Robespierre. “But, unfortunately,” says 
the historian, “the smoke from the burning of the two images so 
blackened Wisdom that she looked more like a demon than a divine 
creature, and the whole appeared more like a burlesque on the Deity 
than a festival in his honor.” 

O, God of wisdom! in that smoke-grimed statue we see not Thee, 
but the Spirit of France, blackened by the smoke of Atheism, till 
all its divinity was hid, lost beyond redemption; and it stood like 
that statue, a reproach to the hand that raised it. 

But now, in that wild ecstasy which marks every event of this 
insane period, the members of the Convention embrace and kiss each 
other, and the hoarse multitude roar and shout as they did at Notre 
Dame. Then in procession the assemblage wend their way to the 
Convention, where the leader of the section of Marat appeared at the 
bar and addressed them (in complimentary reference to the repub- 
lican party called in the Convention the “Mountain”), beginning: 
“O Beneficent Mountain! O Protecting Sinai! accept our expres- 
sions of gratitude for all the sublime decrees which thou art daily 
issuing for the happiness of mankind.” They do indeed recall Sinai, 
not the lawgiver or the law from its summit, but the golden calf, 
the idol at its base, inaugurated in this a more sinful age by the 
bloody dance of death. 

And here we leave them, bloody infidels congratulating their 
peers on the restoration of a Deity! And the tragedy goes on. It 
is a record for demons—for demons Jaugh—and surely never, in the 
world’s history, were the absurd and ridiculous so inextricably mixed 
with horror and infamy. 

We close the page. The lesson is over; the sermon is ended; 
that sermon preached by human events on the text of Divine in- 
spiration—“ The world by wisdom knew not God.” The logic of 
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facts is conclusive. The argument is unanswerable, and we turn 
from the contemplation of this reign of Reason with the most tender 
reverence for the boundless patience and immeasurable love of Him 
who, in passive strength and silent majesty, still “stretched out His 
hand when no man regarded.” 

If all the writings of French infidels in the eighteenth century 
were bound together, they must be harmless, if only the simple facts 
of this bloody, grotesque, and inconsistent “age of reason” were 
added as a second volume. In this the theory was tested, and there 
was obviously nothing extrinsic to prevent the most perfect realiza- 
tion of its utopia. Human wisdom sought and found an utter social, 
political, and religious vacuum, and filled it as it would. But in- 
stead of liberty, justice, virtue, equality, and peace, there ensued the 
worst tyranny the world ever saw: men saturated with sentiment 
preyed upon each other with the appetite of cannibals, and the 
smoke of the abomination rose to heaven in a dense cloud of human 
agony and sin, which dropped blood, 4/cod, BLoop, until the air grew 
thick with horror, and we turn shuddering away, to wonder if indeed 
there is any earthly limit to Divine love and patience. 

But the God of Sinai is terrible as well as great. The world has 
not known him, and he who would measure his attributes or limit 
his power must dare the thunders of Sinai; and he who would have 
human reason sit in the seat of Moses to legislate in his name, 
would break the balance-wheel of human society, and open the flood- 
gates of hell to inundate the world. And the God of Calvary is 
great, but the world by wisdom has not known Him. Throughout 
the Old World men have groped their way through centuries to find 
Him, and only been answered by the hollow echoes of Rome. 
Though in and out like a golden thread for eighteen hundred years 
we may trace the true succession, yet the world looked on, and 
never knew their prophets till the hour was past ; and temples have 
grown hoary over worshipers that returned to dust and never knew 
Him. And the new world, born of the best inspiration of the old, 
and carried forward on the tidal wave of the grandest civilization— 
can it be that it is even now forgetting the source of its power? 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific we have carried the wisdom of 
the knowledge of God, and yet how powerless it is in our hands. 
From the negative morality of Chinese idolaters we might learn 
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lessons of consistent practice and patient fidelity to that Power 
which alone can make us the light-house of the world. 

But if from our schools and colleges we remove the Bible and 
devise other corner-stones, and in our practice forget God, we shall 
but invoke another reigz of Reason, with perhaps its deluge of blood, 
or else go down like a ship in sight of land when all the waves are 
still. 

The Church only can interpose and teach the nations, by a living 
) faith, that “Christ with us the hope of glory” is no poetic abstrac- 

tion, but a changeless living Power that walks beside us day by day. 

What care we for the wordy wisdom of the British House of 
Lords, or the Ecumenical Council of Rome—for Christ is here; a 
little child has found him, not in the council of nations or the wis- 
dom of senates, but in a sweet old story of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
the Wanderer by Galilee, the Jesus of Mount Olivet, the Prisoner 
\ of Pilate, and the Christ of Calvary. This is the Healer of many 
f nations, the perfect giver of a changeless law—“ The Christ of Cal- 

vary, our Prophet, Priest, and King.” 
Lead us, Father, by thy counsel. The night of the world is past. 
The morning has come. The ages have waited, and now the old 
world turns over from its slumber to face the rising sun. But it is 
weak and shines afar off, and still the abject children of men sit 
under the high altars of bigotry and power, and hear Presumption 
“teaching for doctrine the commandments of men.” And still the 
nations sway to and fro, and make of the whole earth a Calvary, and 
“crucify the Lord again” between Mitred Tyranny and a defiant 
“Age of Reason.” 
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The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized Translation from the German. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Studies itn Church History. By Henry C. Lea. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 
1869. 

An Eirenicon, in a Letter to the Author of “The Christian Year.” By E. B. 
Pusey, D. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 


On the Apostolical and Infallible Authority of the Pope, when Teaching the 
Faithful, and on his Relation to a General Council. By F. X. WENINGER, 
D. D., Missionary of the Society of Jesus. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & 
Co. 1869. 


The See of St. Peter the Rock of the Church, the Source of Furisdiction, and the 
Center of Unity. By THomMAS WILLIAM ALLIES, M. A. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1869. 


ATHOLIC theologians maintain no dogma more strenuously 

than that the Catholic Church is infallible. They rest its 
proof on two propositions: 1. The Catholic and Christian Churches 
are one and the same; 2. The Christian Church was invested by 
its Divine Founder and Head with the attribute of infallibility. 
The Roman See has thus maintained the dogma for fully one thou- 
sand years. 

Inquiring into the origin of these two propositions, we have no 
difficulty in discovering that the first one orignated about the time 
of the separation of the Latin and Greek Churches. In the nature 
of the case, in the form in which it is now held, it could not antedate 
that event. Rome holds that she is orthodox, while all others are 
heretical and schismatical. To discover the origin of the second, is 
a much more difficult undertaking. Indeed, it is a question that 
seems to have been strangely overlooked by writers on ecclesiastical 
antiquities. When was the claim of Church infallibility first put 
forth? by whom was it advanced? in what terms was it stated? at 
what time did the Church adopt it? who, was it held, uttered the 
infallible voice? These are questions of the intensest interest to the 
student who is interested in the deginnings of things, and we can but 
regret that they have been so little considered. We may have been 
unfortunate in our choice of guides; but, after consulting the most 
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learned of Protestant Church historians, we are compelled to say 
they leave the whole subject greatly in the dark. We can imagine 
the difficulties that must attend an original investigation. In the 
first place, a large share of the earlier Christian literature is lost ; in 
the second, the works of the early Fathers do not contain system- 
atic theological treatises ; in the third, in constructing a history of 
this and similar dogmas we are compelled to find our materials in 
incidental facts, in random statements of doctrine, and in casual ex- 
pressions of opinion; and, in the fourth, this dogma grew, and was 
not made: hence it is possible that some of the questions propounded 
above are not now susceptible of an answer. Nevertheless, we can 
but believe that a careful study of the Christian literature of the first 
three centuries would throw a light on this subject that does not 
shine on the: pages of our most learned historians. However this 
may be, the doctrine of Church infallibility antedates, by several cen- 
turies, the disruption of the Ancient Church. The Roman See has 
many religious corruptions and abuses to answer for, but can not, 
in fairness, be charged with having originated the infallibility dogma. 

The infallibility of the Church was certainly asserted, though in 
rather a mild form, as early as the third, and perhaps as early as the 
second, century. Beyond question the claim originated in false con- 
structions of those passages of Scripture which are still relied on as 
furnishing its scriptural proof. From the Savior’s declaration to 
Peter, “Upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it ;’* from his promises, “I will pray the 
Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that He may 
abide with you forever ;’} and, “Lo I am with you alway, even to 
the end of the world,’{ it was inferred that the Church would be 
divinely led, that she never could fall into heresy, that she was 
inerrant—to use the word now in vogue, infallible. How natural it 
was that these and similar passages should be thus construed when 
the Church was increasing in power and consolidating her organiza- 
tion, when ecclesiastics were enlarging their functions and preroga- 
tives, in a word, when corruptions were flowing into the Church 
with the volume of a river, all can understand. 

The most valuable facts pertaining to this subject which we have 
been able to gather, crystallize around the great assemblies of the 


* Matt. xvi, 18. tJohn xiv, 16. ¢ Matt. xxviii, 20. 
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Ancient Church. Very naturally the decisions of the Councils were 
regarded with a peculiar veneration; very naturally the Councils 
claimed unauthorized powers—the Ecumenical, commencing with the 
first one, introducing their decrees with the Apostolic formula, “It 
seems good to the Holy Spirit and to us.”"* Nor did the Provincial 
Councils scruple to use the same lofty style. Indeed, the latter set 
the former the example. Thus, according to Cyprian, the Council of 
Carthage (252) said: Placuit nobis, sancto spiritui suggerente, et 
domino per vistones multas et mantfestas admonete.t The Council of 
Arles (314) likewise said: Placutt ergo, presente spiritut sancto et 
angelis ejus.~ The Councils were thought to be under the imme- 
diate guidance of the Spirit of Truth, and their doctrinal decisions 
were early invested, in the estimation of the Church, with infalli- 
bility. Some proofs are presented : 

Constantine, in a circular letter to the churches, styled the Nicene 
decrees a divine command; Athanasius, speaking with reference to 
the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, said: “What God has spoken by 
the Council of Nice abides forever ;” the Council of Chalcedon pro- 
nounced the Nicene decrees unalterable statutes, assigning as a 
reason that God himself had spoken through them; the Council of 
Ephesus, in the sentence deposing Nestorius, said; “The Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom he has blasphemed, determines, through this most holy 
Council; Leo the Great spoke of an zrretractibilis consensus of the 
Council of Chalcedon touching the doctrine of Christ; Gregory the 
Great placed the first four Councils on a level with the four canoni- 
cal Gospels ; Justinian put the dogmas of the same Councils on an 
equality with the Holy Scriptures, and their canons by the side of the 
laws of the realm. Some of the abler and better of the Fathers, as 
St. Augustine, declined to pay them this excessive veneration, and 
handled their decisions in a free though a respectful manner, declar- 
ing that however valuable the dogmas might be as formularies of the 
faith, they were always to be subordinated to the Scriptures. Despite 
these juster views, however, the doctrine of an infallible Church was 
generally, if not universally, received long before the separation of 
East and West. 


*Acts xv, 28. 

t “It pleased us, the Holy Spirit suggesting, and the Lord advising, through many visions 
and manifestations.” 

¢ Therefore it pleased the Holy Spirit and his angels being present.” 
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When a church or other body claims to be infallible, it is legiti- 
mate to ask: Where is the seat of the mysterious attribute? who 
utters the infallible voice ? how are we to identify the organ of com- 
munication? It is natural to propound these questions, because an 
unerring guide can be of no value unless we know how to identify 
him, unless we can discriminate between his and other voices. 
Hence a plain man would suppose that when the Catholic Church 
claims to be inerrant, she would be prepared to answer these ques- 
tions clearly and positively. But the plain man (simple creature!) 
would only show his want of sophistication. Every one who has had 
occasion to study the subject knows how conflicting and mutually 
destructive the Catholic theories are, all the theologians insisting 
that the Church is infallible, but some holding that inerrancy inheres 
in the Church “diffusive,” some in the Council, some in the Pope, 
some in the Council and Pope conjointly. But however completely 
the theories held by the different schools of Catholic theology for the 
last two centuries may antagonize, there is little difficulty in deter- 
mining practically whence the so-called infallible voice has proceeded. 
We may divide the history of the unerring Church into three great 
periods. 1. The Ancient Church, in which the Roman Emperor 
and the Ecumenical Council together constituted the channel through 
which the mind of the Spirit was made known to the believers ; 
2. The Medizeval Church, in which the organ of communication 
was the Pope and the Council; 3. The modern Roman Catholic 
Church, in which the status of the second period has not been 
legally changed, but in which the Papacy has steadily encroached 
upon the ground formerly considered sacred to the Council, or, at 
least, to the Council and Pope acting in conjunction. A summary 
of facts grouped under these heads, attended by the necessary expli- 
cations, together with some remarks on the Council of the Vatican, 
will cover the ground of the present discussion. 

I. The Ancient Church. Concerning the nature and the functions 
of the Council, we have nothing here to say; we shall simply con- 
sider the relations in which the Christian Emperors stood to the 
Ecumenical Church, and to the Council, its highest representative 
body. 

In the introductory paragraph to his admirable “Studies in 
Church History,” Mr. Lea affirms that “when Constantine embraced 
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Christianity, nothing was further from his intention than to abandon 
to the Church any portion of his imperial prerogative. He could 
not, it is true, be the Pontifex Maximus of his new religion, but it 
mattered little whether he personally performed the sacred rites, so 
long as he retained supreme control over those who were privileged 
to do so.” After remarking that, “by the original law of the Em- 
pire, the people, from the highest to the lowest, were all equally at 
the mercy of the monarch, whose powers were only limited by his 
own sense of prudence and justice, and against whom the only remedy 
was assassination or revolution,’ Mr. Lea further affirms that “the 
Church formed no exception to this universal subordination ;” that 
“it fully acquiesced in its condition ;” that “even when it gathered 
together in its most august and authoritative assemblies, the pre- 
sumed inspiration of the Holy Ghost afforded it no exemption from 
this domination.”* These propositions, susceptible of the amplest 
proof, describe the condition of the Church, not only under Con- 
stantine, but under all the Christian emperors previous to the dis- 
ruption of the Graco-Roman Church. Only a small part of the 
evidence that lies before us on the pages of learned and conscien- 
tious scholars can be cited. 

The orthodox bishops at the Council of Tyre (335) appealed to 
the imperial commissioners to reserve the questions discussed for 
the decision of Constantine, alleging that it was his prerogative to 
legislate for the Church and its members. Constantine vetoed a 
portion of the canons of Rimini (360). When the See of Antioch 
was ciaimed by two rival bishops (377), the imperial commissioners, 
to whom an appeal was made from the decisions of a synod called to 
settle the question, decided which should have it—as the bloody strife 
at Rome a few years earlier, when Damasus and Ursinus struggled 
for the chair of Peter, was terminated by the prefect of the city. 
The two emperors, Theodosius I and Valentinian III, rebuked the 
holy Fathers of Ephesus (431) for their unseemly behavior, and de- 
clared a purpose to send an officer of the palace to review the pro- 
ceedings, and to set aside what might prove to be improper, enjoin- 
ing them, in the mean time, not to leave the city. The imperial 
commissioners (who were laymen) informed the bishops of Chalcedon 
(451), when the Council had been in session only twenty-two days, 

*Pp. 17, 18. 
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that the work in hand must be hurried to completion, as grave mat- 
ters of State demanded their attention elsewhere ; the same commis- 
sioners inspired the famous twenty-eighth Chalcedonian canon, clos- 
ing the transaction with the words, “ What we a little while ago 
proposed, the whole Council hath ratified.” Eusebius of Dorylaeum, 
at the same Council, appealed from the sentence passed on him at 
Ephesus, not to the bishops, but to the emperor, whose especial at- 
tribute, he asserted, was the protection of ecclesiastics from injustice. 
The emperors nominated or confirmed the most influential metro- 
politans and patriarchs, and frequently deposed them ; they also took 
part in theological disputes, protected orthodoxy and punished heresy, 
though they sometimes mistook the heterodox for the orthodox side. 
On the whole, the bishops were usually treated with the considera- 
tion that belonged to the heads of a State Church, but they were 
made to feel their inferiority and dependence, nevertheless. 

Mr. Lea thus summarizes another class of facts: 

“The most ungestionable evidence of imperial autocracy, however, is to be 
found in the legislation of the period. The laws of the Christian emperors, from 
Constantine to Leo the Philosopher, manifest the absolute subordination of the 
spiritual to the temporal authority. The minutize of Church government, the rela- 
tions of the clergy among themselves, their duties, their morals, and their actions, 
monastic regulations, the suppression of heresies, all the details, in fact, of eccle- 
siastical life, internal and external, are prescribed with the assurance of unques- 


tioned power, and with a care which shows how large a portion of imperial atten- 
tion was devoted to the management of the Church.”* 


The General Councils were convoked by the emperors, and by 
them only. This is strenuously denied by most Catholics, but it is in 
vain that they dash themselves against the solid rock of ancient 
ecclesiastical history. The claim that Pope Sylvester had a share in 
convoking the Council of Nice was not heard of until the third 
Council of Constantinople (680), and then it was at once pronounced 
by the Greeks a part of that elaborate system of historical forgery, of 
which more hereafter. Indeed, the Provincial Councils were not 
unfrequently convoked by the emperors, and sometimes even by the 
barbarian kings of Italy. Again, the emperor had the right to 
preside either in person or by legate—a right which he usually exer- 
cised; and he did not fail, as we have seen, to make/is influence felt. 
Once more, the imperial ratification was necessary to make the de- 
* Studies in Church History, p. 16. 
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cisions binding. The second Council, in terms, prayed the emperor, 
who did not happen to be present either in person or by legate, to 
sanction its decrees. From all of which it follows that when Con- 
stantine called the Nicene decrees a “divine command,” he was sim- 
ply pronouncing a eulogy on what was, in a great degree, his own 
work. 

The relation in which the imperial majesty stood to the Council 
is seen in the acclaims with which the Fathers of Chalcedon wel- 
comed the Emperor Marcian and the Empress Pulcheria, who, with 
their whole court, visited the Council to ratify its decrees: 


“To Marcian, the new Constantine, the new Paul, the new David, long years— 


long years to our sovereign lord David. . . . You are the peace of the world, 
long life. Your faith will defend you. Thou honorest Christ. He will defend 
thee. Thou hast established orthodoxy. . . . To the august empress, many 
years. You are the lights of orthodoxy. . . . Orthodox from her birth, God 


will defend her. Defender of the faith, may God defend her! Pious, orthodox 
enemy of heretics, God will defend her. Thou hast persecuted all the heretics. 
May the evil eye be averted from your empire! Worthy of the faith, worthy of 
Christ. So are the faithful sovereigns honored. . . . Marcian is the new 
Constantine; Pulcheria is the new Helena. . . . Your life is the safety of 
all; your faith is the glory of the churches. By thee the world is at peace; by 
thee the orthodox faith is established; by thee heresy ceases to be; long life to 
the emperor and empress.” 


There need be no difficulty in understanding where bishops, who 
could thus demean themselves, obtained their inspiration. If any has 
found a more disgusting piece of obsequiousness, let him produce it! 
But perhaps we have it in the fact that the sycophantic bishops 
were accustomed to pronounce fulsome adulations on the preaching 
of Constantine, that Eusebius did not scruple to call him a bishop, 
that ecclesiastics would even stoop to gratify the heretic Constan- 
tius by calling him “Bishop of Bishops.” 

The history of the ancient Church furnishes some facts pertinent 
to the discussion of the infallibility schema. During the powerful 
reaction against the Nicene symbol in the fourth century, when 
heretics had the ear of the emperor and orthodoxy was proscribed, 
when the unyielding Athanasius, an exile and a fugitive, alone main- 
tained the fight (whence the motto, Athanasius contra mundum), 
Pope Liberius condemned the champion of orthodoxy and subscribed 
an Arian creed. In 546 Pope Vigillius pronounced the writings 
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called “The Three Chapters” orthodox; the next year he pronounced 
them heterodox ; then he reaffirmed his first decision ; and, finally, 
going over to the imperial party, he concluded that the second one 
was right, alleging that he had been, unfortunately, a tool in the 
hands of Satan, which was no doubt true! In the next century 
Pope Honorius approved Monotholism. The third Council of Con- 
stantinople pronounced this doctrine heretical, pronounced Honorius 
himself a heretic, condemned his writings to be burned, and struck 
his name from the liturgy—*a proof clear as the sun at noonday,” 
say the authors of “The Pope and the Council,” “that the notion of 
any peculiar enlightenment or inerrancy of the Pope was then utterly 
unknown.” Who can wonder that Dr. J. H. Newman should confess 
the impossibility of maintaining historically the infallibility of the 
Pope, and should shrink from facing “the store of pontifical scandals 
in the history of eighteen centuries which have partly been poured 
forth and partly are still to come”? Who can wonder that the 
American bishops at Rome, “humbly prostrated at the feet of his 
Holiness,” should protest against it on similar grounds ? 

The argument could be protracted indefinitely, but enough has 
been said to answer our purpose. If it be affirmed that the Roman 
Bishop is the most powerful ecclesiastic in the Ancient Church, 
that his influence is constantly growing, that extravagant titles of 
honor are conferred upon him, the propositions must be at once con- 
ceded ; but if it be affirmed that he is held to be inerrant, that he is 
considered essential to the life of the Church, that he is in any 
manner a necessity in formulating and promulgating decrees, the 
propositions must be repudiated as having no foundation in fact. It 
must, we think, be clear to every reader who can be convinced by 
evidence, that from the conversion of Constantine to the alienation 
of the East and West, the Church was subjected to the State; that 
the dominant will was the will of the emperor; that without him the 
infallible voice of the Church could not be uttered. It is indeed true 
that this imperial ecclesiastic has less weight as we approach the 
close of the period ; but because he has less weight as a temporal 
ruler. It is also true that the power of the Pope increases, pari passu, 
as the emperor’s decreases ; nevertheless, that is an inadequate and 
therefore a false view of the constitution of the Ancient Church 
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which does not assign the first place, for full four centuries, to the 
head of the empire. Dr. Schaff was true to the facts, as well as 
felicitous in his choice of words, when he called this the period of 
the “ Emperor-Papacy.” 

II. The Medieval Latin Church. The preaching of the Cross 
came too Jate to save the Roman Empire. Individuals were regen- 
erated and saved, but not society. The Gospel was indeed the salt 
of the earth, but the process of decay had gone too far for any anti- 
septic to avail. Besides, the salt had lost some portion of its savor ; 
Christianity had become corrupted ; the Church had stooped to con- 
quer. Nor is it likely that a Christian civilization could at any time 
have been welded on to the Pagan. Had Christ come in the days 
of the republic, rather than in the days of the empire, it would 
probably still have been necessary to reduce the Roman organism 
to its elements, in order that another might appropriate and assimi- 
late its materials. The apple will not thrive grafted into the black 
thorn—the scion is too unlike the stock. Indeed, so far from the 
Gospel having tended to the perpetuity of the empire, it rather has- 
tened its dissolution. The new wine burst the old bottles—the new 
cloth made the rent in the old garment worse. It was necessary 
that the new civilization should be cast in a new matrix; and this, 
even in Christ’s time, Providence was preparing. 

In the years when Czesar commanded in Gaul the Romans were 
first brought into contact with the Germans. From that time till 
the beginning of the third century there were frequent border wars, 
waged with changing fortunes; but the Romans maintained their 
frontiers without great difficulty. Commencing with the year 212, 
in the reign of Caracalla, the conflict becomes incessant. Formid- 
able armies of barbarians, conscious of the growing weakness of the 
empire, following the line of the Danube and the Rhine, oscillate 
from the Black Sea to the German Ocean, trying her defenses at 
every point. At length the barriers, so long guarded by “ancient 
renown and disciplined valor,” are broken through, and the deluge 
of barbarism sweeps to the Mediterranean shore. With 476 the 
Western Empire ceases to exist. Her rich provinces are appor- 
tioned among her conquerors. The waters settle over the ancient 
European world, forming the oozy menstruum from which the New 
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World is to arise. These movements are among the most stupendous 
in the history of mankind. It is the time when 


“the frozen North 

Poured in wild swarms its hoarded millions forth, 
Till blazing cities marked where Albion trod, 

And Europe quaked beneath the scourge of God.” 





The deluge that overwhelms Rome is not the last. Wave follows 
wave, inundation succeeds inundation ; the same territory is appor- 
tioned and reapportioned among the succeeding nations of invaders ; 
all Europe is in motion; the epoch is appropriately called the Migra- 
tion of Nations. 

It is obvious at once that the Church now stands in a new rela- 
tion to Europe. Her position is one of the greatest insecurity and 
danger. The conquerors are partly idolaters and partly Arian Chris- 
tians ; and it is difficult to decide whether she considers the idolater 
or the Arian the deadlier enemy. Her position reminds one of Dr. 
Kane’s little brig, “The Advance,” in the Arctic Sea, a hundred ice- 
bergs in sight, some of them scraping her sides and overhanging her 
decks, the wind all the time blowing a tremendous gale. The ques- 
tions of the hour are: Will the vessel be crushed to atoms? will she 
be stranded on some distant shore? or will-she outride the storm? 
A great American historian, contemplating the scene at the distance 
of fourteen centuries, writes: 


“The fountains of the frozen North were opened up, the waters prevailed, but 
the ark of Christianity floated upon the flood. As the deluge assuaged, the earth 
had returned to chaos, the last pagan empire had been washed out of existence, 
but the dimly-groping, faltering, ignorant infancy of Christian Europe had begun.”’* 


Under the empire we have seen the Church in a condition of 
subordination and dependence. But it must be confessed that she 
cheerfully wore the yoke. Nor is the fact difficult of explanation. 
Her union with the State put an end to the troubling of her pagan 
enemies. How unspeakable was the relief afforded by the new con- 
dition in which she found herself, the reader can imagine! If he 
can not, let him read the tenth book of Eusebius’s “ Ecclesiastical 
History,” which is little more than one long doxology—one long Mir- 
iam song of triumph over the discomfited enemies of Zion. Nor was 


* Motley: The Rise of the Dutch Republic, Vol. I, p. 19. 
VoL. 11.—26 
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her continued servility without compensation. Her slavery brought 
protection—the chains that bound her were golden. The Roman 
Bishops thoroughly understood the new situation, and managed their 
interests with consummate ability. Dependence on the barbarian 
kings of the West was not to be thought of with composure; im- 
mediate supremacy over them was not to be thought of at all; so 
they put forth the principle, before undiscerned, that the temporal 
and spiritual powers should be separate, and each independent in its 
own sphere. In the mean time, the first and heaviest job of work, if 
we may use an expression sanctioned by Thomas Carlyle, which they 
had on their hands, was to proselyte the heathen and Arians, who 
might otherwise prove the destroyers of the Church, as they had 
already done of the empire. 

The Latin and Greek Churches did not separate until three 
centuries after the fall of Rome. During this time the Eastern 
emperors had a certain jurisdiction in the West. The Latin pontiffs 
endured the imperial domination for thé time being, but evidently 
resolved to emancipate themselves at the earliest possible moment. 
As the two communions were parting asunder, Gregory II boasted 
to the image-breaking Emperor Leo the Isaurian, that times had 
changed since Martin I tamely surrendered himself to the heretical 
Constans. “All the lands of the West,” said he, “have their eyes 
directed toward our humility ; by them we are considered as a God 
on earth.” The times had changed, too, since Gregory the Great 
had branded the man who should claim a universal episcopate, the 
forerunner of Antichrist! Still the Papacy was too weak to walk 
alone. “In searching for allies,” says Mr. Lea, “Gregory’s keen eye 
had discerned the rise of a new power in Gaul and Germany [a fact 
profoundly considered, no doubt, before the taunt was thrown into 
the teeth of Leo], and the cherished scheme thenceforth was to link 
the fortunes of St. Peter with those of the family of Pepin.”* The 
relations of the Papacy to the Frankish Empire—the Papal proposi- 
tion to Charles Martel, the donations of Pepin and Charlemagne, 
the scenic performance at Rome on Christmas eve, 800, of the Pope’s 
placing the iron crown on the head of the latter—can not be here 
stated in detail. Both the parties found the alliance advantageous. 
The Carlovingians were careful to maintain their political supremacy, 


* Studies in Church History, p. 25. 
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and the extent of the Church’s dependence on them may be seen in 
the words of Pope Boniface: “ Without the patronage of the Frank- 
ish rule, I could neither govern the people nor defend the presby- 
ters, deacons, monks, or hand-maidens of God; nor even could I 
forbid the pagan rites and religious idolatries in Germany without his 
mandate and the fear of his name.” Evidently the Church had only 
changed masters ; but her gristle was hardening into bone. 

Charlemagne was in advance of his age; disorganized Europe 
was not yet ready for a State; and the great warrior-king was no 
sooner laid in his mausoleum at Aix-la-Chapelle than his empire 
began to show signs of hastening dissolution. The next attempt at 
social and political organization was in Germany. The chiefs of the 
new “Holy Roman Empire” succeeded to the rights of Constantine. 
The earlier relations of the Latin Church to this new power are thus 
stated by Ranke in his great work : 


“The political subordination of the Pope was unquestionable. It is true that 
while the empire remained in weak and incapable hands, and before it passed 
definitively to the Germans, certain acts of sovereign authority had been exercised 
by the Popes over the imperial scepter ; but no sooner did the vigorous German 
princes attain to that dignity than they became, if not without dispute, yet in fact 
as completely liege lords of the Popedom as the Carlovingian monarchs had been. 
With a powerful hand Otho the Great maintained the Pope whom he had raised to 
the throne: his sons followed the example. The circumstance of the Roman fac- 
tions once more rising into activity, seizing the Papal chair, and again resigning it, 
or making it an article of traffic and barter, as their family interests required, shows 
but more clearly the necessity for some higher intervention. The vigor with 
which this was exercised by Henry III is well known; his synod at Sutri deposed 
such Popes as he considered irregularly chosen; and scarcely had the patrician 
ring been placed on his finger, and the crown of the empire on his brow, than he 
nominated the individual who should ascend the Papal throne by his unrestricted 
will, Four German Popes were successively appointed by him; and when the 
supreme ecclesiastical dignity became vacant, the embassadors from Rome pre- 
sented themselves at the imperial court to receive the announcement of a suc- 
cessor, as did the envoys of other bishoprics.”* 


But the pontiffs were restless in their vassalage ; the little finger 
of the German was thicker than the loins of the Greek ; the inspira- 
tion for freedom still animated the hierarchy; all the signs indi- 
cated that if a fitting opportunity should present itself, there would 
be a struggle for emancipation. In the eleventh century the oppor- 
tunity came. 


* History of the Popes, Bohn’s Edition, Vol. I, pp. 18, 19. 
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In 1073 Hildebrand—the son of the Saone carpenter, the monk 
of Clugny—who had for several reigns been the power behind the 
Papal throne, ascended the chair of St. Peter. He is known in his- 
tory as Gregory VII. Already the election of the Pope had been 
taken from the populace, the clergy, and the municipal government 
of Rome, and lodged in an ecclesiastical senate called the College 
of Cardinals. This was Hildebrand’s measure. In 1058 he had in- 
duced Nicolas II to issue the bull which forms the original charter 
of this famous body.* Hildebrand now strove to render the Ger- 
man crown elective. The minority of Henry IV offered an oppor- 
tunity for a revolt. Among the great vassals of the crown, who 
were restive under the imperial power, he found natural allies. 
“The desire for liberty,” says M. Guizot, “unfortunately is but a step 
from the desire for power. The Church soon passed from one to 
the other,” and when she had passed, the Papacy was the dominant 
power in Europe. Not content with independence, Hildebrand pro- 
claimed that 

* The world is guided by two lights ; by the sun, the larger, and the moon, the 
lesser light. Thus the apostolic power represents the sun, and the royal power the 
moon ; for as the latter has its light from the former, so only do emperors, kings, 
and princes receive their authority through the Pope, because he receives his 
authority through God. Therefore the power of the Roman chair is greater than 
the power of the throne, and the king is accordingly subject to the Pope, and 
bound in obedience to him. If the apostles in heaven can bind and loose, so may 
they upon earth give and take, according to merit, empires, kingdoms, principali- 
ties, duchies, and every other kind of possession. And if they be appointed sov- 
ereign judges over spiritual, they must likewise be, and far more in proportion, 
over temporal affairs ; and if, finally, they have the right to command angels, who 
are assuredly placed above the most powerful monarchs, how much more may they 
not give judgment over the poor slaves of those angels. Besides, the Pope is the 
successor of the apostles, and their representative upon the chair of St. Peter; he 
is the Vicar of Christ, and consequently placed over all.” 


Long and sanguinary was the conflict. “From Denmark even 
to Apulia, from Carlingin to Hungary,” runs the hymn to St. Anno, 
“have the arms of the empire been turned against its own vitals.” 
Henry IV standing three days barefooted, in the depth of Winter, 

*The two bulls of 1179 and 1274, the first issued by Alexander III, which prescribed 
that a majority of two-thirds of the Cardinals voting should be necessary to a choice, the 
second issued by Gregory X, which prescribed the ceremonial to be observed, completed 


the machinery by which the Popes have been elected for the last six centuries. 
+ Kohlrausch: History of Germany, p. 148. 
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at the gate of St. Angelo, before his Haughtiness would grant him 
an audience ; Hildebrand dying in exile ;* the triumphs and disasters 
of the two Fredericks ; the feuds of the Ghibiline and Guelph ; the 
youthful Conradine, the last prince of the Hohenstaufen family, 
dying on a scaffold at Naples—all these are familiar tales, and can 
not here be retold. As early as the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury the provost Gerohus predicted: “It will at last come to this, 
that the golden image of the empire shall be shaken to dust—every 
great monarchy shall be divided into tetrarchates, and then only will 
the Church stand free and untrameled beneath the protection of 
her crowned high-priest.” 

The prediction of Gerohus was virtually fulfilled. Ecclesiastics 
uniformly re-echoed the words of Hildebrand. Thomas a Becket 
exclaimed: “Who doubts that ministers of Christ are the fathers 
and masters of kings, and princes, and all the faithful? Is it not 
recognized as a miserable madness when the child endeavors to sub- 
due the father or the disciple his master, and to impose unjust con- 
ditions on him who is known to have the power of binding and 
loosing him not only on earth but in heaven?” Such insolence 
almost excuses the violent words of Henry Plantagenet, which led to 
the archbishop’s death. But in Spain, in England, in Italy, in Ger- 
many the most powerful monarchs were compelled to submit to such 
arrogance. One German emperor held the stirrup when Gregory 
VII mounted his mule; another accepted from him a crown which 
bore the inscription Petra dedit petro, Petrus diadema Rudolpho ; that 
is, “Christ gave the crown to Peter, the Pope gave it to Rudolph.” 
One English king knelt in the Chapter-House of Canterbury while 
the monks flogged him; a second consented to hold his kingdom as 
a fief from Rome; a king of Aragon resigned his realms to the 
successor of Peter; the crown of Naples was conferred by the same 
potentate on a foreign family; while for two centuries Catholic 
Europe, in obedience to Papal behests, poured out her best blood on 
the plains of Asia in fruitless endeavors to wrest from the Moham- 
medan the Holy Places. Truly the Church only stood free and 
untrameled beneath the protection of her crowned high-priest ! 

While we have been considering the Latin Church externally— 


*«T have loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; therefore I die in exile,” were his last 
words. 
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defining its relation to the temporal power from the fall of the 
Western Empire to the later middle age—our attention has been 
diverted from its internal state. To this we must now return. 

By the twelfth century the Pope had subjugated the Church as 
well as the state. The successors of Gregory the Great, who had 
said to claim the title of “Bishop of bishops,” was to herald the 
Antichrist, are the embodiment of the Church and the incarnation of 
divinity. Listen to their language. Innocent III, one of the most 
powerful and impious, in his coronation sermon, said: “Now you 
may see who is the servant who is placed over the family of the 
Lord ; truly is he the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the successor of Peter, 
the Christ of the Lord, the God of Pharaoh; placed in the middle 
between God and man, on this side of God, but beyond man; less 
than God, but greater than man; who judges all, but is judged by 
none.”* Adrian VI said to the Elector Frederick, whom he sought to 
withdraw from the support of Luther: “Thou art a sheep; presume 
not to impugn thy shepherd, nor to judge thy God and Christ.” 

When pontiffs were suffered thus to talk, it is not strange that a 
provision should be inserted in the canon law declaring “if a Pope 
was so lost to the duties of his high station that through negligence 
he drew multitudes with him to hell, yet was he not to be reproved 
by any man, for he was to judge mankind, and not to be judged by 
man; therefore the nations were to pray for him, for on him their 
salvation depended next to God.” Neither was it strange that a 
contemporary poet should address Innocent— 

“ Non Deus es, nec homo ; sed neuter et inter utrumque, 
Quem Deus elegit socium ; soci aliter egit 


Tecum partitus mundum, sibi noliut unus 
Omnia, sed v@luit tibi terras et sibi coelum—” 


nor that a legal writer, in defining the limits between Papal and 
secular legislation, should cite ecclesiastical authority for the proposi- 
tions: “The Pope is bound by no forms of law; his pleasure is 
law ;” “The Pope makes right of that which is wrong, and can 
change the nature of things ;” “The Pope is all and over all ; he can 
change square things into round.” 

At this time the formulas for Papal maledictions and excom- 
munications were brought to the highest state of perfection. In 


* Studies in Church History, p. 377. tIb., 376. 
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reading them one’s astonishment is divided between the wonderful 
versatility and flexibility of mind that they evince as literary com- 
positions, and the atrocious cruelty and hideous blasphemy with 
which they reek. As he reads them, the impression is left on his 
mind that the middle-age Papacy left no heights of impiety, blas- 
phemy, and diabolism unscaled. The foregoing utterances are sur- 
passed neither by Bellarmine’s famous dictum : “If the Pope should 
err by enjoining vices or prohibiting virtues, the Church, unless she 
would sin against conscience, would be bound to believe vices to be 
good and virtues evil;” nor by the schema defining Papal infallibility 
now pending before the Council at Rome. 

At this time, too, occurred a noteworthy change in dogmatic the- 
ology. Hitherto the doctrine of the Papacy had formed no part of 
dogmatics. “None of the ancient confessions of faith,” say the learned 
authors of “The Pope and the Council,” “no catechism, none of the 
patristic writings contain a syllable about the Pope, still less any 
hint that any certainty of faith and doctrine depends on him.”* 
Thomas Aquinas, in 1274, first assigned the Pope a “/ocus” in 
theology. “Since then,” say the authors just quoted, “every doc- 
trinal treatise has its section on the’‘ Primacy,’ and since Melchior 
Canus (about 1550) more especially, but in a shorter form with 
Aquinas, a discussion of the Pope’s authority in matters of faith.”+ 
If the reader would see the change, let him compare the creed of 
Pius IV, based’ on the dogmas of Trent, with the Nicene and 
Athanasian symbols. While the latter say nothing about the Ro- 
man Bishop—contain no intimation that there was one—the former 
requires the confessor to “promise and swear” obedience to him, 
and to recognize him as the “successor of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, and Vicar of Christ.” 

Sufficient facts are now before him to enable the reader to appre- 
ciate the vast change wrought in the constitution of the Latin 
Church between the eighth and thirteenth centuries. Perhaps he is 
inquiring, How was it wrought? what were the agencies employed ? 
These are questions for a volume, and we can do no more than to 
describe one class of agencies. 

The Roman Church early began to pervert the Scriptures and to 
“correct” history, in both of which fields she met with distinguished 


* The Pope and Council, p. 53. t Ib., p. 70. 
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success, Early and often did the Greeks reproach her with being the 
natural home of inventions and falsifications of documents. Honestly 
did she earn the appellation. Her exploits are treated with great abil- 
ity and learning, both by the authors of “The Pope and the Council” 
and by Mr. Lea. We specify the several class of “corrections.” 

1. She interpolates genuine documents. In the oldest Latin 
code of the Nicene canons the much-contested sixth is introduced 
with the words, ecclesia Romana semper habiut primatum—the Roman 
Church always had the primacy. These words, or their equivalents, 
are not found in the original, and were interpolated by some one 
acting in the interest of the Roman See. At Chalcedon (451) the 
Papal legates attempted to stay the passage of the twenty-eighth 
canon by citing them. Their protest was unavailing, and confusion 
was added to the defeat when the Greeks read the canon in the 
authoritative copy. The works of Cyprian were extensively cor- 
rupted. In his work on the “Unity of the Church” was interpolated 
the passage, “The Primacy was given to Peter to show the unity 
of the Church and of the chair. How can he believe himself to be 
in the Church who forsakes the chair of Peter, on whom the Church 
is built?” Almost innumerable instances of interpolation might be 
cited, but these must suffice. 

2. She attributes genuine documents to the wrong source. 
There was no power which the Roman bishops more ardently de- 
sired than that of an appellate jurisdiction ; and the Council Sardica 
(347) granted a certain power of appeal to Pope Julius. Concerning 
this transaction it must be remarked, first, that the appeal was to 
Julius personally, not to the Bishop of Rome; second, it was tem- 
porary, not permanent; third, Julius had no revisory power unless 
appeals were made to him; fourth, Sardica was a national and not a 
general Council. On the apparently inoffensive canons of Sardica a 
tremendous superstructure was raised. It was claimed that the 
appeal was to the Pope, that it was perpetual, that the Pope had a 

supervisory power independent of appeal, and that this jurisdiction 
extended over the Ecumenic Church. Nor was this all. An at- 
tempt was actually made to palm off these canons as the work of the 
Council of Nice. Both “Janus” and Dr. Pusey attribute this at- 
tempt to an accident resulting from confusion in the arrangement 
of the Latin collection of canons; but the pertinacity with which it 
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was clung to would indicate the contrary. The determination of 
Rome, as well as the opposition it provoked, is illustrated in the affair 
of Apiarius, an abandoned priest, whom the Popes sought to compel 
the African Church to fellowship. In reply to Archbishop Manning, 
who had charged the Anglicans with denying the “visible head” of 
the Church, Dr. Pusey treats the history of this case at length, and 
proves conclusively that “ England is not at this moment more inde- 
pendent of any authority of the Bishops of Rome than Africa was 
in the time of St. Augustine.”* : 

3. She manufactures history. We pass over the earlier and later 
forgeries, to give a general view of the spurious Isidorian decretals. 
Says Mr. Lea: 


“In the remolding of European institutions, so necessary to the interests of 
Christianity and civilization, one of the most efficient agents was the collection of 
canons known as the false decretals. About this time there began to circulate 
from hand to hand a collection of Papal epistles, on which the names of the early 
Bishops of Rome conferred the authority of the primitive and uncorrupted Church, 
instinct with pure and apostolic tradition. The name assumed by the new com- 
piler was Isidor Mercator, or Peccator, and as the original copy was said to have 
been brought from Spain, he was readily confounded with St. Isidor of Seville, 
the eminent canonist, who, two centuries before, had enjoyed a wide and well- 
merited reputation for extensive learning and unquestioned orthodoxy. . . . 
Riculfus, who occupied the Archiepiscopal See of Mainz from 784 to 814, is 
credited with the paternity of this the boldest, most stupendous, and most suc- 
cessful forgery that the world has seen. . . . An examination of these docu- 
ments, indeed, leads to the conclusion that they were not the result of one effort or 
the work of one man. Their constant repetitions and their frequent contradictions 
would seem to prove this, and show that they were manufactured, from time to 
time, to meet the exigencies of the moment or to gratify the feelings of the writers. 
Had the whole been composed by one person, with a definite individual purpose in 
view, there would be much more unity perceptible throughout.” 


Such a quarry as this could not escape the eagle-scented Rabe- 
lais. As Mr. Lea says, his “satire loses its usual extravagance when 
dwelling upon the virtues of the “sacrosainctes Decretales.” Homans 
says to his guests, Pantagruel, Panurge, etc. : 

“What makes the holy apostolic See and Pope of Rome, in all times, and at 
the present, so dreadful in the universe that all kings, emperors, potentates, and 
lords willing to depend upon him, hold of him, be crowned, confirmed, and 


authorized by him, come thither to strike sale, buckle, and fall down before his 
holy slipper, whose picture you have seen? The mighty decretals of God.”t 


* An Eirenicon, pp. 69, 75. t Studies in Church History, pp. 42-45. 
¢ Book IV, Chapter liii. 
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The Isidorean decretals were about one hundred in number. They 
were assigned to some thirty of the earliest Popes, to whom they 
ascribed powers that Popes did not wield until the middle ages; they 
were accompanied by spurious writings of other Church dignitaries, 
and by forged acts of Synods. Scholars are not agreed as to the 
purpose for which this forgery was made. “Janus” supposes it “was 
to protect bishops against their Metropolitans and other authorities, 
so as to secure absolute impunity, and the exclusion of all influence 
of the secular power.” According to this theory, the end was to be 
gained by strengthening the Papacy at the expense of the Metro- 
politans and the secular authorities. If the forgery was in the in- 
terest of episcopal freedom, most sadly was this result frustrated ; 
for the power given by the decretals, after the subjugation of the 
great Metropolitans, was used to subordinate every humblest bishop 
to the Papal See. But whatever may have been the object of the 
forgers, the sole result was Papal aggrandizement. The new ecclesi- 
astical roads, like the old military thoroughfares, all led to Rome. 
The Popes promptly availed themselves of the favoring opportu- 
nity of taking a more advanced position, and this position, once 
taken, was fortified with fresh forgeries. In due time the impos- 
ture was detected and triumphantly demonstrated; but, however 
it may be with revolutions, an infallible Church never goes back- 
ward, and so the fabric reared on the basis of the decretals still 
stands. 

The amazing influence exerted by the forgeries is thus indicated 
by Mr. Lea: 

“To estimate the influence of these canons and other cognate forgeries requires 
an attentive examination into the jurisprudence and legislation of the period, which 
they interpenetrate to an extent that shows how thoroughly they modified the 
condition of society in all its ramifications. Interpolated into codes of Jaw, 
adopted and amplified in canons of Councils and decretals of Popes, they speedily 
became part and parcel of the civil and ecclesiastical polity of Europe, leaving 
traces on the institutions which they affected for centuries. . . . If the false 
decretals thus indirectly left their impress on secular legislation, their overwhelm- 
ing force in modifying the organization and position of the Church itself may easily 
be conceived. The pretensions and privileges which they conferred upon the 
hierarchy became the most dearly prized and frequently quoted portion of the 
canon law. In each struggle with the temporal authority it was the arsenal from 


which were drawn the most effectual weapons, and after each struggle the sacer- 
dotal combatants had higher vantage ground for the ensuing conflict.”* 


* Studies in Church History, pp. 49, 50. 
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Many and broad were the streams that flowed into the plain of 
modern civilization from this unfailing fountain of falsehood. If those 
provisions of the civil and the common law which define the relations 
of the priest and the State are not all directly traceable to these 
forgeries, many of them are; and Benefit of Clergy, pronounced by 
Sir Matthew Hale “one of the most involved and troublesome titles 
of the law,” had very slender support outside of them. 

That these spurious documents should have been universally re- 
ceived in the West of Europe may, at first, excite some surprise, 
When we reflect, however, with Mr. Lea, that “the decisions and 
decrees of more than thirty Apostolic Fathers, of venerable antiquity, 
were presented, with the sanction of ecclesiastics high in rank and 
power,” and that “these decrees were found to suit most admirably 
the wants and aspirations of the Church,” we must agree with him 
that “it is no wonder that they were accepted with little scrutiny by 
those whose cause they served, and who were not accustomed to the 
niceties of archzeological criticism.”* As has been said already, the 
discovery that the Isidorean decretals were forgeries did not bring an 
abandonment of the Papal claims rested on them. Nor were the 
forgeries of the ninth century the only issue. Rome, or her friends 
for her, continued to “correct” history until the very dawn of the 
modern period. “Like the successive strata of the earth covering 
one another,” say the authors of “The Pope and the Council,” “so 
layer after layer of forgeries and fabrications was piled up in the 
Church.” 

It is now time to examine the relation in which, during the Medi- 
zeval period, the Pope stands to the Council. 

The really Ecumenical Councils were all held in the East. The 
first of the Western Councils, for which Rome claims ecumenicity, 
was held in 1118. During the period which has elapsed since the 
second of Nice, (757,) the Western Church has broken away from 
the Eastern, has lived in alliance with the Frankish and German em- 
pires, and has finally emancipated herself from political control. The 
Popes, too, have attained to an unqualified supremacy. It is a favor- 
able time to hold a Council. Accordingly, in the year 1118 Calix- 
tus called one to meet in Rome. Ominous circumstance! It is 
known as the first Lateran. It sanctioned whatever the Pope pro- 


* Studies in Church History, p. 43. 
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posed; and he—the first instance of the kind in history—published 
the decrees in his own name—Auctoritate Sedis Apostolice Prohi- 
bemus. The second Lateran was held in 1139, and was merely a 
second edition of the first—the Pope publishing the twenty-seven 
canons enacted “with the consent of the Synod.” When Clement 
X saw that the majority at Vienna (1311) was opposed to the abo- 
lition of the order of Templars, he caused a cleric to proclaim that 
any bishop who spoke without being first invited by the Pope, would 
incur the greater excommunication. He then annihilated the order 
“by the plenitude of his power.” The climax of arrogance was finally 
capped by Leo X’s Bull, Pastor 4ternus,in which he declared that 
the Pope has full and unlimited authority over Councils ; he can at 
his good pleasure summon, remove, or dissolve them. But we are 
anticipating. 

Goethe says there is a law in Nature which prevents trees from 
growing up into the sky. The history of the Papacy furnishes a 
striking confirmation of this remark. It reached its culmination in 
the fourteenth century. Soon came a declension. The subjugated 
nations of Western Europe soon became restive, and then revolted— 
not against Catholicism, but against the Papacy. The French led 
the way, followed by the Germans and the English. The descendants 
of the princes who had aided Hildebrand in humiliating the Empire 
now gathered on the banks of the Rhine; “seated on their stone 
chairs in the field of Rense, they proceeded to adopt measures for 
maintaining the honor and dignity of the Empire.”* The Church 
was rent by schism; it was the period of the rival Popes. In 1414 
the Council of Constance sat. It was called by John XXIII, one of 
the three rival Popes, whom it immediately deposed. The other two 
resigned. It declared that “every lawfully convoked Ecumenical 
Council representing the Church derives its authority immediately 
from Christ, and every one, the Pope included, is subject to it in 
matters of faith, in the healing of schism, and the reformation of the 
Church.” Ignoring the College of Cardinals, the Council elected a new 
Pope, Martin V, who approved its conciliar decrees, including the one 
just quoted, though he soon betrayed the body which had given him 
his throne. A few years later the Council of Basle re-affirmed the 
decree of Constance, and Pope Eugenius approved the re-affirmation. 


* Ranke, Vol. I, p. 26. 
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The precedents are somewhat contradictory, but throughout the 
Medizval period the Pope stands to the Council, legally, in the same 
relation in which the Emperor had stood to it before the separation 
of East and West. On the whole, it must be confessed that he is 
more lofty and dictatorial in his bearing. Still the Council is an in- 
dispensable part of the constitution of Middle-Age Church. With 
all his arrogance, spiritual pride, and arbitrary assumption of power, 
the Pope does not claim the right to formulate and promulgate articles 
of faith. He may dictate, and through this dictation he may, to all 
intents and purposes, be as authoritative in doctrine as he is in dis- 
cipline ; but the idea of a personal dogmatic infallibility inherent in 
the Pope—the idea that he, to quote the words of “ Janus,” is a “sort 
of dogmatic Atlas, carrying the whole edifice of faith and morals 
on his shoulders ”—is the product of the next period. 

Ill. Zhe Modern Roman Catholic Church. The long period, reach- 
ing from the Reformation to the Council of the Vatican, has witnessed 
no change in the theoretic relations of the Pope to the Church. Never- 
theless, one that fully three centuries have been spent in preparing 
for is now hastening to its consummation. For this third period of 
our historic sketch the Council of Trent furnishes the points of de- 
parture. 

This famous body sat (including prorogations) from 1545 to 1563. 
It debated the relations of the Pope and the Council at great length, 
and with much passion, but reached no decision. Still it resulted in 
the thorough establishment of the Papal system. Paul III, Loyola, 
and Carraffa were the master spirits. The wits of the time declared 
the Council’s inspiration was brought from Rome in a carpet-bag, 
and Queen Elizabeth denounced it as a Popish conventicle. All the 
proceedings were submitted to the revisal of the Pope, and he ap- 
proved or disapproved, as he saw fit. The Papal party won a com- 
plete victory. 

We have mentioned Loyola. The Society of Jesus, founded by 
him, from the first was the most tireless and obedient of the monkish 
orders; its members were the most ardent champions of the Papal 
prerogative. This was but natural. The first charter of the Society 
declared that the General “should dispense offices and grades at his 
own pleasure, should form the rules of their constitution with the 
advice and aid of the members, but should alone have the power of 
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commanding in every instance, and should be honored by all as if 
Christ himself were present in his person.” In addition to the usual 
monkish oath of obedience, the members swore “to perform what- 
soever the reigning Pontiff should command them; to go forth into 
all lands, among Turks, heathens, or heretics, whenever he might 
please to send them, without hesitation or delay, or without question, 
condition, or reward.” The followers of Loyola formulized in the six- 
teenth century the dogma of Papal infallibility. They, too, estab- 
lished in Rome the party called by the Gallicans the Ultramontane, 
and, as some of their number has expressed it, whenever they speak of 
the Church they mean the Pope, while they publish in their Roman 
organ, “The people must also understand that their own faith and 
religious life flow from him; that in him is the bond which unites 
Catholics to one another, and the power which strengthens them, 
and the light which guides them; that he is the dispenser of spiritual 
graces, the giver of the benefits of religion, the upholder of justice, 
and the protector of the oppressed ””—which, as “ Janus” remarks, is 
a transference to him of the Scriptures, “In him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” There are documents from Jesuit pens in 
which the Pope is called “ Vice-God,” while Dr. Pusey quotes an au- 
thority who says “some of the extreme Ultramontanes, if they do not 
say so in so many words, imply a quasi hypostatic union of the Holy 
Ghost with each successive Pope”—a doctrine that the authority 
quoted very appropriately calls “ Llamaism.” * 

Soon after the new departure, the infallibilists saw the difficulty 
of maintaining their dogma historically. An ingenious theory was 
invented: the Pope sometimes speaks as a doctor privatus, sometimes 
ex cathedra; in the former capacity he may make mistakes, in the lat- 
ter he is infallible Honorius approved “The Three Chapters,” it 


” 


* An Eirenicon, p. 304. 

+ The authors of “The Pope and the Council” thus pay their respects to this famous dis- 
tinction. ‘Every one whose office it is to teach, can, and will at times, speak off-hand and 
loosely on dogmatic and ethical questions, whereas, in his capacity as a public and official 
teacher, he pronounces deliberately, and with serious regard to the consequences of his 
teaching. No reasonable man will pretend that the remarks made by a Pope in conversa- 
tion are definitions of faith, But beyond this the distinction has no meaning. When a 
Pope speaks publicly on a point of doctrine, either of his own accord, or in answer to ques- 
tions addressed to him, he has spoken ex cathedra, for he was questioned as Pope, and suc- 
cessor of other Popes, and the mere fact that he has made his declaration publicly and in 
writing makes it an ex cathedra judgment. . . . The moment any arbitrary or accidental 
condition is fixed on which the ex cathedra notion of a Papal decision is to depend, we enter 
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was said, as a private person! In the same capacity Nicholas I de- 
cided that baptism administered in the name of Jesus only is valid. 
Those who maintained this distinction, argued that intelligence was 
necessary to infallibility. “It is notorious,” said the Spaniard De 
Castro, “that many Popes know nothing of grammar, not to speak 
of the Bible. But one can not decide on dogma without a knowledge 
of the Bible.” Such a limited infallibility as this, however, would not 
satisfy the ultra Ultramontanes. These argued that the spiritual illu- 
mination must be so regulated as to enlighten, for the moment, even 
the most ignorant Pope. A Jesuit professor has even gone so far as 
to say: “A thoroughly ignorant Pope may very well be infallible, for 
God has before now pointed out the right road by the mouth of a 
speaking ass.” 

In 1846 Pius ascended the Papal throne. He has the reputation 
of being a gentle, kindly disposed old man, but peculiarly susceptible 
to the influences surrounding him. Early in his reign he fell into 
the hands of the Jesuits. He resolved that his reign should be im- 
mortalized by two great achievements: the promulgation of a dogma 
declaring the assumption of the Virgin, and the promulgation of a 
second declaring the infallibility of the Pope. When all things were 
made ready the Council of the Vatican was called. Practically its 
convocation would seem to have been unnecessary. Pius, “assisted” 
by the Bishops through a simple correspondence, had sent forth the 
dogma of the immaculate conception ; without any “assistance” at 
all he issued the encyclical and syllabus. What was to prevent him 
from proclaiming the assumption? What was to prevent him from 
issuing dogmas ad infinitum? Since the Church had not revolted 
at the promulgation of the immaculate conception; since even the 
syllabus had been submitted to, we can not conceive that Catholic 
faith and obedience would have been staggered by any possible Papal 
performance, unless it might be the promulgation of a dogma de- 
claring Papal infallibility. But why not assume Pontifical inerrancy 
and leave it without dogmatic assertion? A clearer-headed man than 
Pius IX might have been satisfied with the substance of power, and 
the sphere of the private crochets of theologians, such as are wont to be designed simply to 
meet the difficulties of the system. Of such notions, one is as good as another; they 
come and go, and are afterward noted down, It is just as if one chose to say afterward if a 


physician had been consulted, and had given his opinion on a disease, that he had formed 
his diagnosis or prescribed his remedies as a private person and not a physician.” P. 328-29. 
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careless of the shadow. Not so Pius; he must have the shadow, 
although in attempting to secure it he should endanger the sub- 
stance itself. 

Finally, the Council met. Abundant preparations had been made. 
The Pope had appointed several committees, composed chiefly of 
those devoted to Papal interests, to prepare the various propositions 
to be considered. The several pronunciamentos issued by the Pope 
about the time the Council convened, limited still farther its activity 
and power, and told its members clearly where they were to look for 
their inspiration. There is good reason to suppose that a programme 
had been arranged for proclaiming the coveted dogma by acclama- 
tion—in technical language, guasi per inspirationem—but the unex- 
pected opposition compelled its abandonment. At this writing the 
Council has been in session nearly six months, and beyond the for- 
mulating and promulgating of the schema de fide, nothing seems to 
have been done. If we may trust reports from Rome, the prospects 
of the new dogma have more than once been discouraging. Never- 
theless, the Council of the Vatican will not adjourn until the dog- 
matic infallibility of the Pope has been proclaimed. If any one is 
disposed to question it, let him consider the organization of the Ro- 
man hierarchy. The priest is not more absolute over his flock, nor 
the Bishop over his clergy, than the Pope is over the Bishops. Let 
him consider the vast corruption fund in the Pope’s hands. Fully 
one-fourth of the positions in the Cardinal’s College are vacant; and 
when the Pope announced that the successor of one who died soon 
after the Council convened would not be appointed until it should 
adjourn, he was simply saying to the seven hundred possible as- 
pirants in the Council: “If any of you gentlemen wish to wear his 
hat, you had better behave yourselves in a manner to please me.” 
The old-time Papal tactics are sure to prevail. Wearied by delay, 
baffled by the tireless manipulations of the Jesuits, demoralized by 
the Roman Court, or seduced by the glittering prizes, the great ma- 
jority of the obstructionists will yield, and those who do not yield 
will be disregarded. 

As a simple question of logic, we must hold that the Ultramon- 
tane is right and the Liberal wrong. In a former discussion* we 
undertook to show that the logic of the ecclesiastical system of the 


*No. VI, Article, “The Rise and the Establishment of the Papacy.” 
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Ancient Church led inevitably to the Papal monarchy. We now 
insist that the logic of the Papal system—now too thoroughly estab- 
lished in the Church to be seriously questioned—leads as inevitably 
to Papal infallibility. An infallible Church must have an infallible 
head. Mr. Weninger, in his chapter entitled “the Ratio Theologica,” 
throws himself boldly upon the logic of Catholic doctrine. “Not the 
General or Ecumenical Council,” says he, “can be the common and 
ordinary tribunal of faith, and so established by Christ, since, by the 
ordinary circumstances of time and place, it is subjected to so many 
impediments that its use is for centuries made impossible.”* Again: 
“And at a time when a Council is convened, what nimber of Bishops 
will our adversaries assign as requisite for such a Council to be ad- 
mitted as representing the w/o/e Church? How will they indicate 
such a claim when nearly an equal number of Bishops is arrayed on 
both sides, as happened at the outbreak of the Greek schism? Nay, 
there are Councils, as the first and fifth of Constantinople, at which 
only a small minority of Bishops assembled. In such a case, how 
ought we to obtain the sentiments of the rest of the Episcopacy?”+ 
Once more: “Moreover, the Church, admitting the opinion of our 
adversaries, would not be absolutely and at all times infallible, but only 
occasionally, namely, when the Episcopacy agrees with the Pope.” 
We see not how the Catholic opponents of Papal infallibility (to 
whom they are addressed) can answer these arguments. That vast 
theological and ecclesiastical system, known as the Catholic Church, 
is not crowned until it is received as an article of faith that God is 
incarnate in the Pope. 

At first it may seem strange that a Pope should be willing to be 
rendered ridiculous in the eyes of mankind by a conciliar declaration 
of his infallibility; and the more when we reflect upon the history 
of the Popes, and the great decline in the Papal power. It must be 
remembered, however, that as the substance of power slips away it 
is not uncommon for him who wields it to enlarge his pretensions. 
It must be remembered, too, that the Popes are usually old men, and 
peculiarly susceptible to the most fulsome flattery; that they live in 
an atmosphere poisonous to the whole mental and moral nature. 
There are no pages in “ The Pope and the Council” better deserving 

* Apostolical and Infallible Authority of the Pope, p. 253. tIb., p. 254. 
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of careful attention than those in which the influence of Papal infal- 
libility on the Popes is considered. We quote a paragraph: 


“All absolute power demoralizes its possessor. To that all history bears wit- 
ness. And if it be a spiritual power which rules men’s consciences, the danger of 
self-exaltation is only so much the greater, for the possession of such a power ex- 
ercises a specially treacherous fascination, which is peculiarly conducive to self- 
deceit ; because the lust of dominion, when it has become a passion, is only too 
easily in this case excused under the plea of zeal for the salvation of others. And 
if a man into whose hands this absolute power has fallen cherishes the further 
opinion that he is infallible, and an organ of the Holy Ghost—if he knows that a 
decision of his on moral and religious questions will be received with the general, 
and, what is more, ¢% amino submission of millions—it seems almost impossible 
that his sobriety of mind should always be proof against so intoxicating a sense 
of power. To this must be added the notion, sedulously fostered by Rome for 
centuries, that every conclave is the scene of the eventual triumph of the Holy 
Ghost, who guides the election in spite of the artifices of rival parties, and that the 
newly elected Pope is the special and chosen instrument of Divine grace for carry- 
ing out the purposes of God toward the Church and the world. The whole life 
of such a man, from the moment when he is placed on the altar to receive the first 
homage by the kissing of his feet, will be an unbroken chain of adorations. Every 
thing is expressly calculated for strengthening him in the belief that between him- 
self and other mortals there is an impassable gulf ; and when involved in the clouds 
and fumes of a perpetual incense, the firmest character must yield at last to a 
temptation beyond human strength to resist.” 


The influence of the new dogma on the intellect and the con- 
cience of the Church can not fail to be stupefying. “If once gener- 
ally accepted as a rule of faith,” say the writers just quoted, “it be- 
comes not only a soft cushion on which the wearied or perplexed 
mind, as well of the layman as of the theologian, may repose softly, 
and abandon itself to undisturbed slumber ; but it also supplies to the 
intellectual world in religious matters what our steam conveyances 
and electrical wires supply to the material world in the saving of time 
and labor.” “ What use in tedious investigations of Scripture,” they 
say again; “what use in wasting time on the difficult study of tradi- 
tion, which requires so many kinds of preliminary knowledge, when 
a single utterance of the infallible Pope may shatter at a breath the 
labors of a half life-time, and a telegraphic message to Rome will get 
an answer in a few hours or a few days, which becomes an action and 
an article of faith.” 

As we have said, there are those who think this attempt to secure 
the shadow will endanger the substance ; who expect to see the proc- 
lamation of the new dogma followed by revolt within and by renewed 
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and more successful attacks without ; who regard the Council of the 
Vatican a fatal mistake ; who find in the whole proceeding an appli- 
cation of the heathen proverb, “Whom the gods wish to destroy they 
first make mad.” One thoughtful gentleman remarked to us that the 
promulgation of the dogma would be the Dred Scott decision of the 
Papacy. We wish we could share in these hopeful vaticinations, but 
a variety of consideration lead us to the opposite conclusions. In the 
first place, since the Council of the Vatican convened the Ultramon- 
tanes have mellowed their tone and moderated their demands. The 
pending schema declares that the Roman Pontiff “can not err when, 
acting as the highest teacher of all Christians, he authoritatively de- 
fines what should be adhered to by the whole Church in matters of 
faith and morals.” Here is the er cathedra quibble of three centuries 
ago. The schema does not pretend to determine when the Pontiff 
acts as the teacher of all Christian ; and unless we mistake this omis- 
sion was intentional. If the schema carries, the battle can be renewed 
on this subordinate question. Here is a palpable attempt to save, 
for the time being, the consciences of the weaker brethern. When 
the dogma is promulgated, the Germans and Gallicans, and our pro- 
testing American Bishops, too, will submit, and then resume the strug- 
gle with the Ultramontanes on the question, “ When does the Pope 
speak er cathedra?” This may be thought a frail logical bridge over 
which to effect a retreat, but when we consider their previous retro- 
grade movements, who can say that it will not answer the purposes 
of the dissenting Catholics? In the second place, the transition from 
the immaculate conception dogma of 1854 and the syallabus of 1864, 
is so gradual, the whole Catholic organism is so thoroughly interpene- 
trated by the practical genius of the old Roman lawyers, that revolt 
is not in the premises. In the third place, we do not see that the 
new dogma will give the Evangelical and the Rationalist such addi- 
tional advantages as are likely to result in extensive conquests. The 
great mass of those who have successfully resisted the appeals of the 
last three centuries, are impervious to the new arguments. Those 
who maintain the contrary, take it for granted that man is an in- 
tensely logical creature, anxious to deduce from facts all legitimate 
conclusions, irrespective of passion, education, and self-interest ; they 
fail entirely to see that the kind of faith found in the Catholic com- 
munion is the faith that carries a man over all opposing facts and 
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arguments, and halts at no absurdities and contradictions. From the 
Catholic point of view, the Council of the Vatican may be, and very 
likely is, a mistake, but not the fatal mistake that so many would 
have us believe. So far as we can see, within three years it will have 


faded from the minds of men. 

In conclusion, a glance at the spectacle that the Council of the 
Vatican now exhibits. Eight hundred cardinals, bishops, abbots, 
and generals of religious orders—representing the ripest learning, 
the loftiest talent, the noblest character of a Christian communion 
larger than all others put together—are debating whether a MAN is 
infallible! The discussions are soon to end with an affirmative vote. 
And yet no men in the world are better acquainted with the history 
of the Pontiffs. We know how self-interest draws a film over the 
eye of the soul, how education warps the mental ray, how long as- 
sociation puts out eyes that were naturally bright and penetrating! 
Nevertheless, we can but believe that in the great assembly. engaged 
in solemnly discussing and solemnly voting on this question, there 
must be many of such piercing glance that they see through these 
Papal shams, and who feel as the Roman augur felt who said he did 
not see how one member of the sacred college could look another in 
the face without laughing. 

We must make our acknowledgments to the authors of the two 
books from whose pages we have so frequently quoted. We do not 
hesitate to call the “Pope and the Council” the most valuable con- 
tribution to theological literature that the Council of the Vatican has 
called out. It is a powerful protest, from the hands of liberal Cath- 
olics, against the prevailing tendencies of the Catholic Church. Its 
great defect is, it foreshadows no policy. As a discriminating critic 
has said, “It leads to no stand-point, and opens no new vista.” The 
world will thoughtfully accept its rich learning, but will regret its im- 
potent conclusions. Can it be possible that the bold men who wrote 
these pages will pass in an inglorious retreat over the frail bridge 
mentioned above, to which the Ultramontanes do not care to cut off 
their retreat? Mr. Lea’s “Studies” are exceedingly valuable con- 
tributions to Church History. In his “History of Sacerdotal Celib- 
acy,” Mr. Lea proved himself a man of rare learning, and of entire 
impartiality. His new book has the same characteristics, and can not 
fail to maintain, if it do not increase, his well-deserved reputation. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





1.—Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, embracing a view of the Origin, Progress, 
and Principles of the Religious Reformation which he advocated. By Ros- 
ERT RICHARDSON. Vol. II. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Crown 
8vo. pp. 688. 1870. 


THE world is not governed by principles, but by men. Personal in- 
fluence is the. great controlling force in all social, political, and religious 
movements. It is doubtless true that principles have something to do in 
shaping this influence; but, without a personal incarnation, principles are 
lifeless things. This is especially true in religious movements. The ‘each- 
ings of Christ have certainly never been excelled, but it is Christ himself, 
in his own glorious personality, that gives to Christianity its wonderful 
power. Take away the Christ of history—the living, acting, sympathizing 
Jesus of Nazareth—and the Christian religion would rapidly sink into a 
soulless formality. 

This fact being true—and no one acquainted with the history of the 
world wili seriously doubt it—the great value of personal history will no 
longer be questioned. For, to write the history of the personal actors in any 
great movement, is to write the history of the movement itself. And the 
truth of this statement is so apparent that we judge of the value of any 
personal narrative by the faithfulness with which that narrative presents 
the movement in which the person described was an actor. 

Judged by this rule, we think that Dr. Richardson’s “ Memoirs of Alex- 
ander Campbell” deserve to take high rank. So far as human instru- 
mentality was concerned, it can not be denied that Alexander Campbell 
was the principal agent that inspired and gave efficiency to the great 
religious reformation to which his life was devoted. Historically con- 
sidered, he was the impersonification of the religious movement of the nine- 
teenth century, which has for its aim the restoration of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Not that he originated any new principles, for the very plea which 
he made ignored even the thought of such a thing, but he was simply the 
personal representative, and, therefore, the vitalizing force, of the principles 
of the religion of Christ which had so long been obscured in the smoke of 
mystic Babylon the Great. He did not claim to have discovered any new 
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truth ; hence it was his sole aim to restore the truth in its primitive purity 
and beauty. His work was simply a restoration of that which had been 
lost in the apostasy. 

Just here is where we think Mr. Campbell and the religious people 
with whom his name stands associated have been greatly misunderstood. 
The Disciples have always repudiated all human names and human leaders. 
And while they recognize Mr. Campbell as the leader of their religious 
movement when considered as a mere evolution in history, they do not 
recognize him as the founder of their Church or the originator of the prin- 
ciples by which it is governed. They consider him as an agent in the provi- 
dence of God to inaugurate a movement whose object was, and is, to break 
the power of human creeds in religious matters, and lead the people back to 
the simplicity of the faith and practice of the primitive Christians. They 
claim, therefore, that Christ is the founder of their Church, and that Mr. 
Campbell’s work was to remove from the true foundation the humanisms 
and superstitions of the past, by which this foundation had so long been ob- 
scured. This view of the matter has been clearly presented by Dr. Richard- 
son, and hence the publication of his excellent work will leave all without 
excuse who continue to misrepresent the religious position of the Disciples. 

In many respects, the second volume of the “ Memoirs” is more inter- 
esting than the first. It is not so prolific in details concerning matters of 
doubtful value. The first volume gave us the history of that preparation 
by which Mr. Campbell had been qualified for his great work ; the second 
tells us how valiantly he performed that work. In the first, we have the 
providential development of Mr. Campbell himself ; in the second, we have 
the development of the great religious movement in which he performed so 
conspicuous a part. Hence the first volume will be most interesting to 
those who wish to understand Mr. Campbell’s personal history; but those 
who are anxious to study the progress of the religious movement with which 
he was identified, will find more that is valuable in the second volume. 
30th, however, are necessary to a full understanding of the man and his 
work ; and, when taken together, they form by far the most interesting and 
valuable religious history that has yet been produced in this country. 

The second volume opens with an account of the Campbell and Walker 
Debate, which was held at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, in the Spring of 1820. 
This debate was concerning the subject and action of baptism; and gave 
Mr. Campbell a fine opportunity to plead for the primitive practice in refer- 
ence to this ordinance. And though the design of baptism was not in dis- 
cussion, it is worthy of remark that in one of his speeches Mr. Campbell 
gave utterance to what was afterward a cardinal point in his movement. 
“Baptism,” said he, “is connected with a promise of remission of sins and 


the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 
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In 1823, the first number of the “Christian Baptist ” was issued, of which 
seven successive volumes were published. This periodical at once com- 
manded very general attention, and enabled Mr. Campbell to make known 
the principles of the great work upon which he had entered. His scathing 
criticisms of the clergy, and vigorous onslaughts upon the apostasies from 
the primitive faith, at once arrayed a very decided and bitter opposition 
against him. Hence, from this time forward we find him almost constantly 
engaged in discussions, either oral or written, with the leading men of the 
religious parties around him. In the treatment of these Dr. Richardson 
has shown peculiar tact. Indeed, his generalizations are so fine that we 
need only read what he has said in comparatively a few pages to become 
quite well acquainted with the arguments, fvo and con, of nearly all Mr. 
Campbell’s debates. 

It is in this volume that we have an account of Mr. Campbell’s Euro- 
pean tour, which was made in the year 1847, and which was rendered mem- 
orable on account of his imprisonment at Glasgow, because he refused to 
submit to the unjust demands of the Rev. James Robertson. The case was 
finally adjudged by Lord Murray, and decided in Mr. Campbell’s favor. 

Dr. Richardson has very properly devoted considerable space in the 
second volume to the character and work of many of Mr. Campbell’s co- 
laborers. His notice of Walter Scott is especially appropriate and fine. 
Any thing less than what is said would have done injustice to that dis- 
tinguished advocate of the primitive Gospel, and any thing more than what 
is said is not specially needed. 

Had we space it would afford us great pleasure to give extended quota- 
tions from this able and really valuable work, but we must, for the present, 
content ourselves with the following description of Mr. Campbell as a 
preacher, which doubtless will be recognized as a faithful portrait by all 
who have been fortunate enough to hear him in the pulpit: 

“Nothing, indeed, was more striking than his singular ability to interest his hearers in 
the sadyect of which he treated. With this his own mind was occupied, and, being free from 
all thoughts of self, there was, in his addresses, an entire absence of egotism, and nothing 
in his delivery to divert the attention from the theme on which he discoursed. For the 
first few moments, indeed, the hearer might contemplate his commanding form, his perfect 
self-possession and quiet dignity of'manner, or admire the clear and silvery tones of his 
voice, but those emphatic tones soon filled the mind with other thoughts. New revelations 
of truth; themes the most familiar invested with a strange importance, as unexpected, and 
yet obvious relations were developed in a few simple sentences ; unthought of combinations ; 
unforeseen conclusions ; a range of vision that seemed to embrace the universe, and to glance 
at pleasure into all its varied departments, were, as by some magic power, presented to the 
hearer, and so as wholly to engross his perceptions and his understanding. While that 
voice was heard nothing could dissolve the charm. Minutes became seconds, and hours 
were converted into minutes, so that the auditor became unconscious of the lapse of time, 
and his attention, during the longest discourse was never weary. Without any gestures, 


either emphatic or descriptive, the speaker stood in the most natural and easy attitude, rest- 
ing upon his innate powers of intellect and his complete mastery of the subject, impressing 
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all with the sense of a superior presence and a mighty mind. His enunciation was distinct, 
his diction chaste and simple, his sentences clear and forcible. The intonations of his clear, 
ringing voice were admirably adapted to the sentiment, while by his strong and bold em- 
phasis upon important words he imparted to what he said a peculiar force and authority. 

On important occasions, and when he had a great subject before him, his method was 
often peculiar, After reading a portion of the Scripture which embraced his theme, he 
would take up some simple point seemingly unconnected with it, and dwelling upon this 
interestingly for a few moments, until he had made it perfectly clear to the audience, he 
would then leave it and take up another apparently equally unrelated, and treat it in a 
similar manner. Continuing thus, he would assume, in like manner, a third, a fourth, or 
even a fifth position, each one of which was in itself clearly defined and forcibly presented, 
yet whose relations to the subject or to each other an ordinary mind would hardly perceive. 
At length, however, he would introduce some other point or principle of wider range, and 
the hearer would now, with wonder and with a consciousness of enlarged insight, begin to 
perceive an intimate and necessary relation between it and the previous positions, as, one by 
one, he would bring them in as proofs or illustrations of the grand or leading thought which 
constituted his special theme, and which, in all his grandeur, he designed to impress upon 
the minds and hearts of his audience. His power was thus derived, not from graceful ges- 
ture, nor from flowery language, nor from elaborate or glowing description, nor merely from 
logical argumentation, but from his singular faculty of stating and connecting fzcts—of pro- 
ducing novel and striking combinations of related truths, and of evolving the grand fundamental 
principles of things. Seizing upon these by an intuitive sagacity, he obtained at once the 
complete mastery of his subject, which he was enabled to disengage with the greatest ease 
from all its complications, as the experienced woodman, skillfully placing his wedge in the 
heart of the timber, rives it through all its knots and windings, or as some Napoleon directs, 
at various distant points, large and isolated bodies of troops, whose destination can not be 
determined by ordinary minds until the unexpected concentration of the whole upon a given 
point reveals the comprehensive genius of the warrior. 

Mr. Campbell's discourses were, however, by no means destitute of ornament. He had 
a correct fancy, which was rather fastidious than lively. Hence he never employed figures 
of a homely character, or such as were calculated to lower his subject. On the contrary, 
his comparisons, which were not very frequent, were always such as tended to elevate it, or 
were, at least, in perfect harmony with it. These he usually drew from the Scriptures, and 
his familiarity with the language of the Bible enabled him to employ its glowing expressions 
and beautiful similies with great effect. It was from it, indeed, that his discourses derived 
their convincing truths, their inspiration, and their grandeur. Bible themes, Bible thoughts, 
Bible terms, Bible facts were his materials, and these he wrought up, with consummate skill, 
into intellectual and spiritual palaces of glorious beauty, in which every auditor desired to 
prolong his stay. For the embellishment of these he employed Scripture metaphors much 
more frequently than comparisons, but it was upon analogies that he seemed chiefly to rely 
for illustration as well as argument. These, constituting his chief imagery, were usually 
grand, far-reaching, and wide-spreading. Scripture facts, precepts, and promises seemed to 
be connected with them as naturally as flowers and fruits with the trees of the orchard. 
Uniting, by their means, the present with the past, one dispensation or institution of religion 
with another, and earth with heaven, he enlarged every one’s conceptions of the plans of the 
infinite Creator in the remedial system, and through his varied and striking associations of 
_ thought, produced the most profound and indelible impressions. 





2.— Studies in Church History. The Rise of the Temporal Power—Benefit af 
Clergy—Excommunication. By HENRY C. LEA. Philadelphia: Henry C. 
Lea. London: Sampson, Low, Son & Marston. Cr. 8vo. pp. xiv-336. 1869. 





The author of this volume is already favorably known to the reading 
public through several valuable works. This one, we think, will add to his 
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reputation. It is decidedly the most original work of the kind that we have 
yet seen. Mr. Lea does not confine himself to the old beaten path of 
former historians, but shows himself familiar with much out-of-the-way ma- 
terial, which gives his book a freshness and vigor rarely excelled in these 
days, when the sum total of knowledge is supposed to be comprehended in 
cyclopedias and dictionaries. Mr. Lea has made himself acquainted with 
the original sources of information on the subjects of which he writes; and 
hence his book is a really valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history. 

He first treats of the Rise of the Temporal Power, and “records the 
establishment of principles of which the subsequent development is traced 
in the succeeding essays” on “The benefit of Clergy,” and “ Excommuni- 
cation.” “Throughout the whole,” he says, “I have sought rather to pre- 
sent facts than to draw inferences, and I have endeavored to confine myself 
to points which illustrate the temporal aspect of ecclesiastical history, show- 
ing how the Church, in meeting the successive crisis of its career, suc- 
ceeded in establishing the absolute theocratic despotism which diverted it 
so strangely from its spiritual functions.” 

No one can read the chapter on “Benefit of Clergy” without being 
impressed with the immense power which this class has wielded over the 
destinies of men through the privilege of immunity, as allowed in the 
Catholic Church. We do not wonder that the clergy very early felt the 
importance of this privilege, and that it was urged with such persistency, 
until it was finally acceded to throughout all Europe. It is not denied that 
some benefits may accrue to the Church on account of this privilege, but 
the abuse has been so great in the past that the American people especially 
should ever be watchful against the encroachments of clerical assumption, 
and should regard, with great jealousy, the rise of a class of men in this 
country who have ever been ready to subsidize their spiritual functions to 
the base purposes of political power. 

Mr. Lea’s volume concludes with the following suggestive paragraphs. 
Just now, when Popery is making such a tremendous struggle for power in 
this country, and at a time, too, when the Pope is about to be invested with 
infallibility, these reflections of the historian should be well considered. 


“From this long history of oppression and wrong we may learn how easily the greed, the 
ambition, or the bigotry of man can convert to the worst purposes the most beneficient of 
creeds ; and how unequal is our weak human nature to the exercise of irresponsible author- 
ity. Honest fanaticism and unscrupulous selfishness have vied with each other in using as a 
weapon for the subjugation of body and soul the brightest promises made by a benignant 
Savior to his children ; and every increase of power has been marked by an increase in its 
abuse. It is a saddening thought that a religion so ennobling and so purifying in its essence 
should have accomplished so little for humanity in this life, and that the ages in which it 
ruled the heart and intellect most completely should be those in which its influence was the 
least efficient for good and the most potential for evil. Its great central principles of love 
and charity and self-sacrifice seem ever to have found their most. determined enemies in 
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those who had assumed its ministry and had bound themselves to its service; and every 
conquest made by its spirit has been won against the earnest resistance of its special de- 
fenders. Even though the last two centuries have been marked by a development of true 
Christianity, still the old arrogance and uncharitableness exist. Indifferentism and irre- 
ligion are assumed to be the motives of men who most earnestly strive to obey the laws 
of Christ ; and it would scarce be safer now than in the thirteenth century to intrust tem- 
poral authority to those who claim to represent the Redeemer and his Apostles. 

“There is much, then, to be done ere the precepts of the Gospel can truly be said to 
control the lives and characters of men; and all who are earnest in the good work can 
derive from the errors and follies of the past not only a noble zeal of indignation to nerve 
them afresh for the long struggle, but also hopeful encouragement for the future in measuring 
the progress of these latter days.” 


Mr. Lea has a remarkably calm, judicial mind, and his style is almost 
chillingly cold, but these are essential qualities of the historian who would 
deal fairly with that stupendous hierarchy which has so long controlled the 
actions of men; hence, while his history on this account may not be so 
interesting to the general reader, it is much more valuable to the scholar 
than the work of a warm partisan would be. 





3.—Rudiments of Theological and Moral Science. By Rev. J. D. WILLIAMSON, 
D. D. Cincinnati: Williamson & Cantwell. 12mo. pp. 377. 1870. 


Jupcep of from the author’s religious standpoint, it can not be denied 
that Dr. Williamson has written a very able work. It must be confessed, 
however, that such a work from such a quarter comes somewhat unexpected. 
It has been the habit of modern Universalists to try to reconcile their sys- 
tem with the doctrine of the freedom of the will, but Dr. Williamson shows 
up this inconsistency with singular ability, and makes one of the very strong- 
est arguments we have ever read in support of Universalism, founded on the 
“sovereignty of God in and over all the events of time.” He accepts the 
doctrine of God’s absolute sovereignty and man’s utter inability to act, ex- 
cept as he is impelled by a higher power, with all that is involved in it. 
Every thing in this world is just as God wills it, and all is tending to the de- 
velopement of his own glorious purposes. This we believe is the only 
plausible ground upon which a defense of Universalism can be made. 
Hence, while differing from the Doctor, foto coe/o, we can not but admire the 
bravery of his book, as well as the ingenuity of many of his arguments. 
His position, so far as it goes, is pure unadulterated Calvinism, and should 
the next General Assemby of the Presbyterian Church wish to advance that 
sturdy doctrine, we do not know in what way they could better subserve 
their interests, than by recommending the adoption of Dr. Williamson’s 
work as a text-book in all their theological seminaries. 

By the way, we notice the Doctor’s “ Rudiments” have been severely 
handled by several Universalist journals. The “Leader,” of New York, 
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and the “Covenant,” of Chicago, have especially been severe in their ctriti- 
cisms. We are very glad to see this, for we are thoroughly convinced that 
the dogma for which these papers contend can not be even plausibly de- 
fended, except upon Dr. Williamson’s hypothesis. It seems to us that the 
first paper mentioned is not likely to ad the hosts of Universalism to any 
thing like certain victory, or the last, to make the consistency of its zame 
appear, while the central position of Dr. Williamson’s book remains untrue. 
We would, therefore, respectfully suggest to these sensitive organs, that it 
would be well for them to give Dr. Williamson’s work a careful study, as we 
are sure it is the ablest defense of their system that has yet been made. 

The Doctor’s mind is eminently logical, his style clear and forcible, while 
he is generally candid, and writes with apparent great sincerity. The main 
trouble about his argument is, his premises are certainly not true; and for 
this very reason Universalism can not be successfully defended. 





4—Sketches of ‘Creation: A Popular View of some of the Conclusions of the 
Sciences in Reference to the History of Matter and of Life. Together with 
a Statement of the Intimations of Science Respecting the Primordial Condi- 
tion and the Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. By 
ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL. D., Professor of Geology, Zodlogy, and Bot- 
any in the University of Michigan, and Director of the State Geological 
Survey. Mllustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 409. 
1870. 

PROFESSOR WINCHELL is an enthusiastic student of Geology, and, what 
is better, he is also an enthusiastic student of the Bible. He does not study 
Nature for the purpose of getting rid of Revelation, but his studies in all 
directions seem to be solely for the purpose of ascertaining the truth. 
Hence he has written a book which will be of immense service in enlight- 
ening the mind upon the present state of geological science, without 
shaking the faith of any in the Word of God. 

One feature of the book will be likely to render it quite popular. It is 
not written in the form of a scientific text-book, but is really what its name 
indicates, simply “Sketches of Creation,” or scientific truth presented in an 
easy, vigorous, and remarkably picturesque style. 





5.—The Life of Foseph Addison Alexander, D. D., Professor in the Theological 


Seminary at Princeton, New Fersey. By HENRY CARRINGTON ALEX- * 


ANDER. In two volumes. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 8vo. pp. 
XXX-917. 1870. 

THE subject of these volumes will always be ranked among the remark- 
able men of the nineteenth century. In fact, few men in this country have 
ever become more eminent as a theologian and scholar. His life is espe- 
cially valuable as a record of what may be accomplished by high aims and 
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indefatigable industry. As a preacher, teacher, and writer, he was equally 
distinguished, and as a linguist he was without a rival in this country. He 
knew profoundly, and could read, write, and speak well, English, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish, and probably Portuguese. He knew pro- 
foundly as a philologist, and could read without helps, and write, but not 
speak—that is, not familiarly—Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Greek, Romaic, and 
Chaldee. He could read, but probably not write, Ethiopic, Dutch, Sanscrit, 
Syriac, Coptic, Danish, Flemish, and Norwegian. He knew profoundly as a 
philologist, and could read with ease, with the help of lexicons, Polish, 
Swedish, and Malay. He knew something, also, philologically, of Chinese, 
Hindostanee, and perhaps several other languages not mentioned in this 
catalogue. Such a record has no parallel except among such men as the 
Roman Cardinal Mezzofanti, Jonadab Almanar, the Jew, and Sir William 
Jones. He was also a strong, vigorous writer, and his contributions to re- 
ligious literature are worthy to be classed among the ablest this country has 
yet produced. 





6.—History of the American Civil War. By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York. In three volumes. Vol. III. Containing the events from the Proc- 
lamation of the Emancipation of the Slaves to the end of the War. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 701. 1870. 

Ir can not be hoped that an impartial history of our late civil war will 
be written for some years yet to come. ‘The struggle has not been long 
enough passed for the historian to entirely free himself from the prejudices 
which that struggle excited. Still it must be confessed that Dr. Draper has 
done better than we expected under the circumstances. He has evidently 
tried to write without political bias, and has certainly succeeded in condens- 
ing and organizing an immense amount of valuable material. He has written 
in a philosophical spirit, and from a scientific point of view, and attempts 
to show that the war was the result of physical causes growing out of the 
difference between the North and South in topography and climate. 

This work is pervaded by the same philosophy which marked Dr. Dra- 
per’s “History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,” which is much the 
same as the Positivism of M. Comte. We are inclined, however, to doubt 
any philosophy which does not recognize the overruling providence of God 
in the affairs of men. 





7.—A Day by the Fire; and other Papers, hitherto uncollected. By LEIGH 
Hunt. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 12mo., pp. 368. 

Tus is one of the most charming books of the season. Fresh, vigor- 

ous, and full of what Hawthorne calls “his unmeasured poetry,” these 

sketches of Leigh Hunt will not fail to be acceptable to the reading public. 
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It is claimed that these papers were originally published in “Zhe Re- 
flector,” “The Examiner,” “The Indicator,” “The London Fournal,” “The 
Monthly Chronicle,” and “The New Monthly Magazine,” “and were written 
at widely different periods of the author’s life—in his early manhood, middle 
life, and old age.” Many of the papers are in Leigh Hunt’s most charming 
style, and the volume is a worthy companion to “The Seer,” and “The 
Book of the Sonnet.” 





8.—An Old-Fashioned Girl. By LovisA M. AtcottT. Illustrated. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1870. 16mo., pp. 378. 


THE author of “Littlke Women” needs no introduction to American 
readers. Miss Alcott has made a literature of her own. She is no copyist, 
but is original both in the subject-matter and style of her works. 

“An Old-Fashioned Girl” is scarcely as brilliant as some of her former 
books, but is characterized by that vigorous common sense and genuine 
humor for which Miss Alcott is distinguished. It would be well for all those 
who are worshiping the “Girl of the Period,” and who have feverish fancies 
concerning the coming feminine millenium, to become acquainted with un- 
sophisticated “Polly.” A careful study of “An Old-Fashioned Girl” might 
work a decided reformation in the habits of some who are not yet hope- 
lessly lost in the glittering generalities of Woman’s Rights logic. 
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pleting the Work. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 

Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. By the Rev. J. C. Rye, B. A., Christ 
Church, Oxford. Vicar of Stradbroke, Suffolk, England. St. John. Vol. IT. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 382. 

Wild Sports of the World: A Book of Natural History and Adventure. By 
James GREENWOOD. Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Davidger,” 
“The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” “The Seven Curses of London,” 
etc. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1870. 8vo. 
PP: 474- 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical Translation into English, with In- 
troduction and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyttron. With Latin Text from 
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the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and Yonge. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 1870. 1I2mo. pp. 521. 

Self-Help; with Illustrations of Character, Conduct, and Perseverance. By SAM- 
UEL SMILES. Author of “The Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, 
Robert Stephenson,” “The Huguenots,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 1870, 16mo. pp. 442. 

American Political Economy; Including Strictures on the Management of the 
Currency and the Finances since 1861, with a Chart showing the Fluctuations 
in the Price of Gold. By FRANcis Bowen, Alford Professor of Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity in Harvard College. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 495. 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. Translated by ELLEN FROTHINGHAM. IIlus- 
trated. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 165. 

Life at Home; or, The Family and its Members. By WILLIAM AIKMANN, D. D. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells, Publisher. 1870. 12mo. pp. 249. 

Miracles Past and Present. By WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co.. 1870. I2mo. pp. 501. 

Light and Truth; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes. The Acts and the larger 
Epistles. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. 1870. 1I2mo. pp. 414. 

Lost in the Fungle. Narrated for Young People. By PAUL DU CHAILLU. Au- 
thor of “ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the Equator,” 
“Journey to Ashango Land,” ‘Stories of the Gorilla Country,” etc. Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 260. 

Our Father in Heaven: The Lords Prayer Explained and Illustrated. A book 
for the Young. By Rev. I. H. Witson, M. A., Barclay Church, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 325. 

The Christian Rule of Marriage. By HowARD MALcotm. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1870. 16mo. pp. I12. 

The Extent and Efficacy of the Atonement. By HOWARD MALcom. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870. 16mo. pp. 120. 

The Vale of Cedars, or, The Martyr. By GRACE AQUILAR. Author of “Home 
Influence,” “Woman’s Friendship,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1870. 12mo. pp. 256. 

Home Scenes and Heart Studies. By GRACE AQUILAR. Author of “The Women 
of Israel,” “ Days of Bruce,” “The Mother’s Recompense,” “ Woman’s Friend- 
ship,” “Vale of Cedars,” etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1870. I2mo.. pp. 399. 

Miscellanies. By W. M. THACKERAY. V. Catherine, Titmarsh among Pictures 
and Books, Frazer Miscellanies, Christmas Books, Ballads, etc. Boston; 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 631. 

Queen Hortense. A Life Picture of the Napoleonic Era. An Historical Novel. 
By L. MuntBacnu. Author of “Prince Eugene and his Times,” “Joseph II 
and his Court,” “ Merchant of Berlin,” etc., etc. Translated from the German 
by CHAPMAN COLEMAN. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1870. 8vo. 
pp. 187. 

Letter and Spirit: Winchester Lectures. By RICHARD METCALF. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 1870. 16mo. pp. 186. 
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The Spirit of Life; or, Scripture Testimony to the Divine Person and Work of 
the Holy Ghost. By E. H. BICKERSTETH, M. A., Vicar of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. Author of “Yesterday, 
To-Day, and Forever.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1870, 12mo. 
pp. 192. 

Lifting the Veil. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 16mo. pp. 200. 

Dame Nature and her Three Daughters. (La Mere Gigogne et ses trots Filles.) 
A Grandpapa’s Talks and Stories about Natural History, and things of daily 
Use. Translated from the French of X. B. SAINTINE, author of “ Picciola.” 
New York: Hurd & Houghton, Publishers. 1869. 12mo. pp. 268. 

Bible Wonders. By the Rev. RICHARD NEwTON, D. D. Author of “ Safe Com- 
pass,” “Bible Jewels,” “Great Pilot,’ etc. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1870. 16mo. pp. 320. 

Elm Island Stories. The Young Ship-Builders of Elm Island. By Rev. EL1jan 
KELLoG. Author of “Lion Ben of Elm Island,” “ Charlie Bell of Elm Island,” 
“The Boy Farmers of Elm Island,” ‘The Hard-Scrabble of Elm Island,” etc. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 16mo. pp. 304. 

The “B. O. W. C2’ A Book for Boys. By the author of “The Dodge Club,” 
etc. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 1I2mo. pp. 322. 

Life and Alone. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870, 16mo. pp. 407. 

Dialogues from Dickens for School and Home Amusement. Arranged by W. 
Exiot Ferre, A. M. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 1870. 16mo. 
pp. 260. 

Mirthfulness and its Exciters; or, Rational Laughter and its Promoters. By 
B. F. CLARK, Pastor of the Congregational Church, North Chelmsford, Mass. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 12mo. pp. 348. 

The Tone-Masters: A Musical Series for Young People. By the author of “The 
Soprano,” etc. Illustrated. Mozart & Mendelsshon. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1870. 16mo. pp. 193. 

Fair Haward: A Story of American Life. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 
1869. 1I2mo. pp. 309. 

Out in the World, or, a Selfish Life. By HELEN W. C. WOLFE. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 16mo. pp. 288. 
Hades and Heaven; or, What Does the Scripture Reveal of the Estate and Em- 
ployments of the Blessed Dead and the Risen Saints. By Rev. E. H. Bick- 
ERSTETH, M.A. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1869. 24mo. pp. 128. 

The Question of the Hour: The Bible and the School Fund. By Rurus W. 
CLaRK, D. D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. [Paper.] pp. 127. 

A Brave Lady. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 176. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. By an Old Boy. New Edition. With Illustrations 
by ARTHUR HUGHES and SIDEY PRIOR HALL. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1870. [Paper.] pp. 135. 

Lothair. By the Right Hon. B. DisRAELI. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
[Paper.] pp. 218. 

The Woman of Business; or, a Lady and a Lawyer. By MARMION SAVAGE, 
Author of “The Bachelor of the Albany,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co. 1870. [Paper.] pp. 233. 




















